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Hammond’s Insecticides and Fungicides are sold by seed 
dealers everywhere, also by dealers handling farm supplies. 
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et Away From Home, Get Away From Hubby 


Summer Camps and Short 


AVE YOU planned for a summer vacation? 
It is just another month now until the time 
for the two big meetings which are to be held 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
The Annual 4-H Club Short Course for boys and girls 
comes first—-from July 22 to 27, and 
the meeting of the Virginia Home- 
makers’ Association in connection 
with the Farmers’ Institute and the 
Institute of Rural Affairs follows 
from July 30 through August 2. 

Realizing that every farmer or 
farm woman who gets away from 
the farm for even a few days must 
begin to plan for this little trip well 

MAUDE WALLACE in advance, I want to put before 

you now the attractions and value 
of this meeting. First of all, everyone needs a vaca- 
tion—sometimes we need to get away from the chil- 
dren for a few days, perhaps it is wise to get away 
even from that good kind husband—and usually it is 
good to get away from the heavy duties of the farm 
home in summer. As to climate and scenery and for 
an inexpensive outing, I do not believe you could choose 
a better place than Blacksburg. 

But best of all, the program this year is going to 
offer us unusual opportunities. Tuesday, July 30, will 
be given over entirely to the program and business of 
the Virginia Homemakers’ Association. Mrs. George 
T. Winn, Axton, Virginia, president of this organiza- 
tion, will have charge of this program. One of the 
features of the day will be a roll call by counties and 
unless you begin to plan now you will not be there to 
heip represent your county and see and hear what other 
counties are doing. 

Because we feel there should be a closer affiliation 
between the country and the city woman, and _ since 
we are all working for the same big objective—Better 
Homes—we have asked Mrs. Henry S. Eley, Suffolk, 
Virginia, president of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, to bring greetings to our rural group and to 
discuss this relationship. Dr. C. C. Taylor, dean of 
the Graduate School, State College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, is going to dis- 
cuss some phases of -arental Educa- 


Courses Should Be Excuse Enoug 


uses in the home. This meeting will be held in codp- 
eration with the agricultural engineering department 
and the chief speaker will be Miss Eloise Davison, of 
the research department, National Electric Light As- 
sociation, New York, who will discuss “The Relation 
of Convenience to the Health and Happiness of the 
Family.” J. A. Waller, assistant agricultural engineer, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will discuss “The Selec- 
tion of the Home Water Supply,” and Miss Mary B. Set- 
tle, home improvement specialist, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, will give a lecture demonstration on “The 
Charm of a Kitchen.” 


If you have been to one of these state meetings you 
know how much worth while they are, but if not, bet- 
ter make a resolution now that you cannot afford to 
longer miss this opportunity. Husband and wife can 
come together, each will find lectures of special inter- 
est, and then in the general get-together there will be 
recreation and entertainment of interest to all. We 
will be looking forward to seeing you and ready to 
welcome you to the college the last week in July. 

MAUDE E. WALLACE. 

State Home Demonstration Agent for Virginia. 
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South Carolina Home Demonstration Work 


AMPS, short courses, and still more camps. Lan- 

caster and Horry counties opened the season, Lan- 

caster holding a county camp for girls and women 
May 30-31, and Horry one on the beach for girls only, 
May 31-June 1. 

Already eleven counties have had eight camps or 
short courses for women and seventeen counties, thir- 
teen camps for girls. 

Sometimes two, three, or even four counties join for 
one big gathering, and in a few instances the girls and 
women have their summer outing together. As a rule, 
however, each county holds its own camp or short 
course for women and girls separately. The colleges 
and schools of South Carolina cod6perate with the home 
agents splendidly by tendering them the use of their 
buildings for these occasions. 





tion.” This subject is of pressing in- 


h for a Genuine Vacation 


The State Short Course, with a record attendance 
and a good time for all, is just closing at Winthrop 
College. 

But best of all, for the chosen few, is the National 
4-H Camp now on at Washington. Miss Nell Means, 
of Greenville County, and Miss Lucile Harvey, of 
Berkeley County, are representing the 4-H club girls 
of South Carolina. They are chaperoned by Mrs. Har- 
riett F. Johnson, state girls’ club agent, and Miss Julia 
Stebbins, Greenville County home agent. 


The first consideration in selecting these girls was 
on their records showing projects completed. Nell’s 
records show completions in clothing, room improve- 
ment, foods, gardening, canning, poultry, pig, and calf 
projects. Lucile has completed projects in foods, room 
improvement, clothing, poultry, gardening, and canning. 


Both girls have good leadership records and both 
have participated in a variety of club, community, coun- 
ty, state, and national activities. Each has won places 
in many other contests before receiving this biggest 
and best award. 

But the story is not yet told. There are still nine- 
teen single county camps for girls and seven camps, 
representing eleven counties, for women scheduled to 
be held before the season closes. And in addition to 
al! these the presidents and secretaries of the Pee Dee 
County Councils will hold their third annual encamp- 
ment and club institute June 28-29. 

The next state-wide event for extension people of 
South Carolina will be Farmers’ Week at Clemson Col- 
lege the week of August 5. Of course home demon- 
stration work will be well represented on this program. 
One feature will be a cotton dress review to be put on 
at one of the general assemblies. All home demonstra- 
tion women are eligible to enter a cotton dress which 
they have made in one of the following classes: morn- 
ing dress, sports dress, informal afternoon dress, in- 
formal evening dress. In the review the maker of the 
dress will model her costume. Prizes of dress patterns 
in attractive cotton materials have been offered for the 
best dress in each class by the Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
of Greenville, S. C., the Republic Cotton Mills, of Great 
Falls, S. C., and the Duncan Mills, at 
Greenville, S. C. The State Fair Asso- 
ciation offers second prizes of $1 each. 








terest to all mothers in this present 
age. Then to close the day, because we 
know the value of social intercourse and 
relaxation, there will be a reception or 
tea given to all the visiting women. 


Tuesday night there will be a general 
or joint program and the next morn- 
ing, Wednesday, July 31, will be held 
the first session of the Institute of Rural 
Affairs. This session will be devoted 
to the topic, “Standards of Living,” and 
will center around the farm home. 


Wednesday afternoon our principal 
speaker will be Miss Lita Bane, profes- 
Sor of home economics, University of 
Wisconsin, who was formerly the state 
leader of home demonstration work in 


Illinois. She is well qualified from her 
wide experience and will discuss: “Our 
Ideals for the Rural Home.” Miss 


Mary McGowan, food specialist, V. P. I., 
Blacksburg, Virginia, will give a dem- 
OMstration on “Attractive Dishes for 
Summer.” 

: Wednesday night there will be another 
Joint meeting with the men. Thursday 
Morning, the second session of the In- 
Stitute of Rural Affairs, and Thursday 
afternoon the whole meeting will be de- 
Woted to the question of power and its 
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Mrs. J. B. Brock did not allow this garage wall to remain bare and unattractive. 
She “brightened the corner” by planting these beautiful cannas. And this is not the 
only corner around her home that has been brightened with flowers. 


All home demonstration club women in- 
terested in entering a dress should ask 
their home agent for particulars or 
write Miss Harriet B. Layton, assistant 
state agent, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hin, S. C. 

The week of July 22-27 will be de- 
voted to district meetings for home dem- 
onstration agents as follows :— 

Piedmont District—Greenwood, July 22-23. 

Pee Dee District—Sumter, July 24-25, 

Central District—Camp Kiwanis, July 26-27. 

At these meetings projects for the 
coming year will be presented by the 
specialists and various problems of or- 
ganization and administration discussed. 

LONNIE I. LANDRUM. 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
for South Carolina. 
POS HO Hx 


The First Ice Cream 


“ AS ice cream known 100 years 
ago?” Yes, it was known 171 


years ago, or in 1756 when the 
first was frozen in Italy. In 1809 it was 
introduced into this country by Dolly 
Madison, the wife of President James 
Madison, of Orange County, Virginia. 
Mrs. Madison was one of the most fam- 
ous mistresses the White House has ever 
known. y 
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Will Farm Land Advance in Price? 


INCE the unwarrantably high prices paid for farm 

land about ten years ago, many farmers have been 

in a quandary regarding the real value of their 
holdings, while banks and other money-lending insti- 
tutions have been similarly perplexed. Farmers are 
not making a profit of 5 per cent on their operations, 
and “distressed” or morigaged farms have been bur- 
dens on the hands of the money-lenders. Very little 
land is being voluntarily sold for farming purposes for 
the reason that more people are leaving the farms, or 
trying to leave them, than are beginning farming. But 
is all this discouraging news for real farmers who ex- 
pect to keep on farming? We think not. Rather we 
feel that this is evidence that crop surpluses will de- 
crease and hence that there are better times ahead for 
good farmers who have land adapted to modern farm- 
ing equipment and methods. 


I 

The present ills of farming partly result from the 
purchase and operation of farms by men lacking in 
experience and training for farming. Many of these 
bought too much land and paid too high a price for it. 
Interest on money borrowed, purchased equipment, 
seeds, fertilizer, work stock, and labor—all these items 
have been added to the obligations they expected to 
discharge with the profits made in the first year or 
two—profits that failed to materialize. Prices drop- 
ped. Farm operations were planned to make money 
to pay off obligations and not to make a living. This 
brought increased overproduction of money crops and 
a decline of prices to and below the cost of producing 
these crops. This condition was brought about to a 
great extent by absentee landlord “farmers” to the 
detriment of the land and to the serious embarrassment 
of the legitimate “live-at-home” farmer. 

“Why is so much land near Southern cities and towns 
in such poor condition and idle?” asked a visitor from 
the Far West sometime ago. 

“These farms near the cities are owned by profes- 
sional men, business men, and non-residents—‘bootleg 
farmers’ I call them—who have or did have a surplus 
of cash,” answered a real estate man who had fattened 
his bank deposits by developing ‘‘additions” and _sell- 
ing farms at auction, 


But all these conditions changed sometime ago. Men 
who would farm, not for the purpose of making a 
profit on crops, but for the purpose of reaping an “un- 
earned increment” in land values have been pretty ef- 
fectively discouraged since 1920. Ever since then there 
has been a deflation of these land values both near 
cities and away from cities, until at last the bottom 
seems to have been reached and a turn upward seems 
just ahead. We recently quoted Eugene Davenport, 
formerly dean of the Illinois Agricultural College, as 
saying, “It’s a good time for good farmers to buy good 
land”’—and we would especially commend this thought 
to every Progressive Farmer reader who is not now a 
landowner. 

Glenn Griswold, editor of Chicago Journal of Com 
merce, is just one of the commercial authorities who 
now predicts advancing land values. Says he: “In re- 
cent weeks occasional news articles have appeared tell- 
ing of the speculative purchase of distressed farm lands 
by Eastern individuals or syndicates, of the liquidation 
of foreclosed land in the hands of insurance companies 
and bankers, and other stray 
turning speculative interest in farm lands. As a re- 
sult, I have had frequent letters from readers who 
want to know the substance and significance of the 
tendency.” Mr. Griswold accordingly wrote to Mark 
W. Woods, president of Woods Brothers Corporation, 
of Lincoln, Neb., for an opinion, The Woods Broth- 
ers have large interests in agriculture and have bought, 
operated, and sold, in the aggregate, hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. We believe there will be general in- 
terest in Mr. Woods's reply, which follows :— 


straws to indicate a re- 


“Better days are ahead for the farmer. This 
means better prices for farm land. Land went 
too high during the war boom and the inevitable 
consequence has followed that it has gone too low 
in the depression that has followed. The pendu- 
lum of low prices is about to swing back and, 
while the pendulum always starts rather slowly, 
it gains momentum very quickly. With the re- 
vised tariff and the agricultural bill and Presi- 
dent Hoover’s program of onening up our inter- 
national waterways which will bring industry and 
agriculture together, the attention of the Amer- 


ican investor will 
stocks to land. 

“There is a tremendous volume of distressed 
land that will move first. I mean by distressed 
land, land that has ‘been foreclosed and is now held 
by banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
individuals, land owned by joint stock land banks, 
Federal farm banks, and state guaranty banks 
that have gone broke. There are millions of acres 

of this land that can be purchased at prices rang- 
ing from $10 to $100 an acre...... In my judg- 
ment, within the next six months all this land 
will be picked up by shrewd investors, and within 
the next three years these investors will be able to 
make not less than 50 per cent on their invest- 
ment, together with a reasonable interest return 
in the meantime.....” 

It seems to us unlikely that farm lands will ever be 
cheaper than they are now. We know it seems hard 
for a family to pay for land under present conditions 
but it also seems hard to pay for an automobile—and 
yet people keep on buying cars. Where a landless fam- 
ily has an heroic and unyielding determination to be- 
come a home-owning family, it most likely can be done, 
if payments are distributed over a reasonable period of 
years. And we believe this fall is a good time to make 
the start toward land ownership. “It’s a good time for 
a good farmer to buy good land.” 


ANOTHER BOOST FOR POULTRY RAISING 
IN THE SOUTH 

ROGRESSIVE FARMER subscribers should be 

interested in noting from the accompanying map 

that the territory served by this paper is a terri- 

tory that is practically free from tuberculosis in poul- 

try. In some of the far Western states tuberculosis is 
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JULY 1, 1926 
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a very serious problem. In Nebraska, for instance, 
where over 22,000 birds were tested last year, 9.2 per 
cent had the disease. In large flocks 16 per cent of the 
flock over a year old had the disease, while only 5.4 per 
cent of the stock less than a year old had the disease. 
One out of every four of all infected birds was unfit 
for food. 

Certainly the fact that we have no poultry tubercu- 
losis in the South is another good 
should raise more poultry. 


reason why we 
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Which of the dads, the one shown above or 
the one pictured last week, do you suppose is 
getting the most work done by his son? And 
which do you suppose is helping his boy most 
to grow into fine, strong manhood? 























BOLL WEEVILS ALREADY THREATENING 


ROM all sections of the South come reports of 

great numbers of boll weevils and prospects for 

serious damage. In parts of North Carolina and 
South Carolina as will be seen from Mr. Eddy’s article 
on page 16 the situation is more threatening than any- 
where else in Dixie. The concise official program for 
fighting the weevil as given in Mr. Eddy’s article 
should be read, reread, and carefully carried out. 
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‘6 UMMER has come but whoever owns those cows 
has forgotten it. They’re mighty thirsty crea- 
tures,” observed a man. 

“Yes, that farmer’s headed straight for hard times,” 
said the animal husbandry man with him as we passed 
by a farm the other day. 

“Where is he? 

“No, he probably is enjoying the shade of his own 
roof while his cattle have not even a bush, let alone a 
tree or shack in which to get out of the sun.” 


I see no one,” someone said. 


“Yes,” continued his companion, “and I suppose he 
is blaming the falling off in milk to the poor old cow 
instead of to himself.” 


“If everyone who owns a cow or a cat, a horse or a 
hen, a dog or a duck, would realize that it pays to be 
good to it in actual dollars and cents, aside from all 
sentiment, he would sometimes give more thought to 
their comfort,” declared the animal husbandry man. 


’ 


“You include the cat?” we asked. 


“Yes, indeed,” was the prompt response. “For in- 
stance, give a cat plenty of milk and water and it will 
live longer and have more strength to catch mice.” 

The conversation made me think of the notices posted 
in the cow barn and lot of the Myron Stratton home 
for young and old people at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. They said: “Notice: The rule to be observed in 
this stable at all times toward cattle, young and old, is 
that of patience and kindness. A man’s usefulness with 
a herd ceases when he loses his temper and employs 
rough usage. Men must be patient. Cattle are not 
reasoning things. Remember that this is the home of 
mothers; treat each cow as a mother should be treated. 
The giving of milk is a function of motherhood; rough 
treatment lessens the flow. That injures us as well 
as the cow. Always keep these ideas in mind when 
dealing with our cattle.” 

There is something fine in the person who is courte- 
ous to an animal; “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these, my brethren, even these least, ye did it also unto 
me.” 

We like Cowper who wrote :— 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Vho needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

One of the biggest financiers of «he country tells this 
story: “I was undecided as to whether to promote the 
general manager or the advertising head to the posi- 
tion of vice-president, lately made vacant. I called for 
both to come to talk to me. While I was answering a 
telephone call and the two men sat waiting, the office 
cat strolled by. It expected friendliness ; 
had it in my office. 


it had always 
Involuntarily the latter kicked at 
it—fortunately he missed it—but the former petted it 
and talked to it. It is easy to see whom I recommended 
to the directors for the job. I have long since made 
up my mind that a man lacking in courtesy to an animal 
has latent cruelty in him and that it will come out in 
his relations with the men beneath him—poor business 
and poor Christianity.” 

“Keeping down insects is the job of the birds and 
the bats,” said L. C. Stubbins, one of the biggest fruit 
growers along the Mexican border. “I decided to enlist 
their aid. Shelters I built for them in the trees; food 
J provided when it was scarce; water I furni hed them 
always. And woe be to anyone who uses slingshot or 
gun on the birds of the field or the birds or bats of 
the air,” he added. 

“Did you protect the hawks?” he was asked. 


“You bet I did,” he replied emphatically, “all except 
one that the U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin said not to protect. 
And, golly,” he ended with glee, rubbing his head, “how 
those quai] have helped keep the pests out of my corn 
is a wonder.” 


Lin. tr. 7 a tt— 
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A Heavenly Morning on Long Hope Hill 


A June Message on the Quest of Happiness and Beauty 


Y CONGRATULATIONS this heavenly morn- 
ing to every human being lucky enough to live 
in the country. And I say “heavenly” because 
that is just what I mean. You couldn’t have a heav- 
enly”’ morning in the city to save your soul. You 
could have a thrilling, interesting, 
gay, wild, fascinating—almost any 
other sort of morning but you never 
would achieve a heavenly one. Now 
that I think of it, however, the only 
sort of morning many city people 
ever get is an unconscious one, for 
the night is their time to enjoy them- 
selves and mornings are used for 
sleep. Now I am not criticising any 
one who sleeps at any time, for few 
people get enough sleep and, morning or night, they 
need more rather than less, so far as that is concerned. 
But city people miss the heavenly beauty and peace of 
early mornings because brick walls shut out sights and 
the traffic noises shut out music while the stale air of 
the day before never leaves the hot pavements. 
I 
This morning I was roused at crack of dawn by my 
favorite mourning doves over in the woods and by 
the time I had opened one eye, a bluebird under the 
window piped up, only to be interrupted by the tiny 
wren who neglects her family to sing at any and all 
times on the porch railing—though maybe she com- 
bines instruction with amusement and has her family 
tucked away in the white clematis vines that cover 
the porch trellis. Anyway all of them were singing. 
So, snatching my coffee, I came out to join the choir. 








MRS, PATTERSON 


Not a soul seemed to be stirring. The birds and 
the morning mist covering the blue mountains and 
we had a brand-new world all to ourselves, while the 
air had a pungent freshness never found except in a 
combination of mountain and forest. It is different 
absolutely from the lower country air. It is invigorat- 
ing and clean and aromatic. The crow seems to be 
asleep still, and the lone partridge hasn’t roused, and 
the little rabbit must be curled up in a furry ball, 
for none of them are on hand. Even the terrapin has 
gone back to his pterodactyls and dinosaurs. 


II 

Early as it is, however, the hummingbirds are out 
flinging themselves with such eager force against the 
bee balm that I do not understand why the terrific mo- 
mentum doesn’t carry them against the brick wall and 
dash out their brains. I suppose they know their own 
business best, but if I were a hummingbird I should 
take it easier and not agitate myself flying so fast. 
Of course when they are treading air and getting 
honey out of flowers simultaneously, they must move 
their wings fast in order to stay alongside the flowers. 

But how do you suppose hummingbirds know when 
their favorite flowers are in bloom? I try to have a 
succession of blossoming food for them, but do not 
succeed always and there will be intervals between 
blooming when not a hummingbird can be seen. Then 
one of their favorite flowers will appear and almost 
immediately there they will be. Do they see from a 
great distance, do they smell, or do they keep a gen- 
eral account of what is in the garden and from long 
experience know when certain flowers will bloom and 
Wut they can be found? 





It is all very interesting, isn’t it? Food for 
all creatures in this world and the ability to get it, 
but with that ability is coupled the necessity for work; 
for ceaseless activity; for thinking and watching and 
that day-by-day gathering of life’s manna with no 
hoarding allowed among any of the birds and very 
few animals or. insects. This is a fascinating world 
and the older one grows the more fascinating it be- 
comes, because you have more sense and can take time 
to look around and think over what you see. And the 
thought that .omes oftenest to me is that country peo- 
Ple have the best of it in what is for all mankind, a 
Struggle for existence. 

Ill 

Now I am not objecting to a struggle for existence. 
I can’t imagine anything worse than to be carried along 
like a baby when beyond the baby stage. Struggle is 
a good thing, for it develops strength and courage and 
self-respect. Defeat doesn’t matter beyond being un- 
Pleasant. It’s learning from one’s defeats that counts, 
and the next time there will be no defeat for us. Do 
you remember the old king who lost the battle and with 
it seemingly his kingdom? A _ general came into the 
tent and announced, “Sire, the Czar has defeated us.” 
The reply came at once. “Oh, no, he has not defeated 
- He has only taught us how to defeat him next 
ime.” 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


The spirit of man or woman is a most marvelous 
thing for it can be destroyed only by the man or woman 
within whom it dwells. It can never be destroyed from 
without. And that’s what I have been thinking about 
this morning, watching the birds in their singing strug- 
gle with only tiny weak bills to bring them food and 
build nests and rear families. I am speechless with 
admiration and wonder at their skill and courage and 
joyousness in the face of overwhelming odds. Cer- 
tainly it is as Holy Writ says, “Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground but your Heavenly Father considereth.” 

IV 

That red iris didn’t bloom this spring. Wouldn't 
you just now that a $7.50 iris would act that way? 
All the cheap ones bloomed and bloomed and bloomed. 
Frosts, drouth, heat, and high winds only encouraged 
them, and as for the cloudburst that washed them out 
of the ground and left them root-side up, that just 
made them take a new lease on life and beauty, and 
bloom twice as long. The red iris had a bed all to 
itself where I have tended and enriched it and petted 
it ever since it was given me last spring; shading it dur- 
ing the summer’s heat and protecting it during the 
winter’s cold. And this is what I get: green leaves. 

After this I turn my affections entirely over to the 
cheap collections, $5 per hundred. If you care for the 
names, these won't do, as they come unnamed. But 
with me, I don’t care so long as I have quantity and 
loveliness, and you will most certainly get both. As a 
rule these unnamed collections are late bloomers and 
if you already have the old fashioned early blooming 
iris, which most of us begin with, these late ones pro- 
long the iris season for about a month. Purple is the 
iris color and these are largely variations of purple 
shades, combined with white, yellow, and wine color, 
and it is remarkable how many different shades there 
are. 

Vv 

Japanese tris bloom late and are lovely for cutting 
but have ugly seed pods that take forever to mature 
and I never have strength of mind to cut off the ma- 
turing seeds. Consequently they are better off some 
distance where you can see the blossoms on their tall 
stems swinging in the wind like white and yellow but- 
terflies. Mine are about four feet tall with splendid 
long green leaves as ornamental as the flowers. They 
look best in big plain glass vases but should be arranged 
as the Japanese arrange them—only a few together and 
unmixed with other blossoms. Many flowers can be 
grouped and are at their best massed: white, pink, yel- 
low, blue, tied together with lots of green foliage. But 
Japanese iris lose their strange beauty unless placed 
entirely by themselves. 

In this respect they are unlike Spanish iris which 1s 
only another name for the darling old “duck bills” of 
our grandmothers’ gardens. They are friendly flowers 
and go well with anything you happen to have in bloom 
and they come in beautiful colors and shades of col 
ors—purple, yellow, bronze, white, and all intermediate 
shades. The kind Virginia friend who sent me the 
little double yellow daffodil sent me my start of duck 
bills and I naturalized them all over the hill and the, 
are the loveliest things out in the grass, though when 
we cut the lawn I have to stand guard over each plant 


TO 6 6 I 9 OK KOO OOO 


A HYMN OF WORSHIP FROM COOK- 
STOVE AND KITCHEN 


"] HIS hymn, said to have been written by a 
i 19-year-old servant girl, was read to a large 


congregation by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 


" at one of his London services :- 

( Lord of all pots and pans and things; since I’ve no 
time to be 

( A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with 

i Thee, i 

Y Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming heaven’s 
gates 

t Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing up 

i the plates. 

i} Although I must have Martha's hands, I have a 
Mary mind; 


And when I black the boots and shoes, Thy sandals, 
Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub 
the floor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord; I haven't time for more. 


b Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and light it 
with Thy peace; 

6 Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling 
cease. ‘ 

q Thou Who didst love to give men food, in room or 

by the sea, : e 

Accept this service that I do—I do it as for Thee. 

i —M. K. H. 

oO 
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for their leaves look just like wild onion. But they 
are well worth th. extra trouble—“stars scattered on 
the grass.” 

VI 

Have you ever seen anything so gorgeous as the 
peonics were this season? It must have been the late 
cold spring and never ending floods. Someone told me 
peonies must have plenty of water and this year they 
have had it. It’s the first year mine have bloomed 
except a scattering blossom but they are making up 
for lost time and are gorgeous. Do set out some this 
autumn. 

Vil 

We have all been so interested in hearing one of my 
nephews just home from college tell of his adventures 
in getting back. 

He and a chum put their return funds together and 
bought a canoe, borrowed a tent, small camp stove, etc., 
for camping. Then they struck out down the Ohio River 
and into the Mississippi as far as Memphis where they 
sold the canoe for what they paid for it, shipped back 
the borrowed property, and came on home. They cook- 
ed their food and took turns watching at night, stop- 
ping at interesting places to look around or to go 
through factories that they thought worth while, dodg- 
ing steamers and floating logs. Once during a flood, 
a big tree nearly capsized them but they hitched the 
canoe to the tree and floated on down the current after 
it, which I think was up and coming. The trip cost 
them in the neighborhood of ten or fifteen dollars and 
they must have had a million dollars worth of fun be- 
sides seeing a thousand miles of river country they 
could have seen under no other circumstances. 

And it’s odd, isn't it, how family history as well as 
other sorts, repeats itself? About 1830 my grandfather 
made that same river trip, only when he reached the 
Mississippi, instead of turning down, he went up, far 
into what was then the Indian country. I have his diary 
which I must get out for William to read and compare. 
Then many years later my father, at the time a young 
man, took the same trip, and I have his diary. So this 
is the third river pilgrimage of the third generation, 
but as is characteristic of this generation, no diary was 


kept. 
something to Read 


‘ 
‘The Harvest of the Years” 
ye of the books I have most enjoyed reading,” 








said Mr. J. M. Jarvis when we saw him the 
other day, “is Luther Burbank’s last one, The 
Harvest of the Years. 1 would read a chapter a day and 
think over that chapter before I would read the next, 
And then after finishing the whole book, I read it all 
over again with keen enjoyment.” 
The first sentence of Burbank’s book gives a key to 
its purpose and its scope :— 

“Back of every plant, every shellfish, every bur- 
rowing rodent or ravaging animal, and back of 
every human being, there stretches an_ illimitable 
and mysterious heredity, about the nature and in- 
fluence of which scientists and the wise men spend 
their lives in research, speculation, and conclu- 


sions.” 


ALand « of Rural (omradeship 


Plan Now for a Summer Vacation 


AID that distinguished and sometimes wise Ameri- 

can citizen, Andrew Gump: “When I*was a kid I 

noticed it was always hotter in summer than it 
was in winter. I tried to figure out some way to pre- 
vent it but I couldn't, so being a very bright child I 
decided to make the best of it.” 








One of the ways to “make the best of it” in summer 
is to take a vacation trip in company with friends and 
relatives. At most agricultural colleges there is a 
summer meeting for farmers and farm women, and it 
will not be amiss to make plans now for going—the 
farmer and his wife—and for getting enough neighbors 
to go along to make a party of it. From the agricul- 
tural college side trips can be made to branch experi- 
ment stations, to noted livestock farms, dairy farms, 
seed breeding farms, etc. 


AThought for the eck 


HEN I hire men I like those that have a cer- 

tain part of their minds set apart just for ex- 

perimental purposes, for asking questions and 
trying to find out whether there isn’t a better way to do 
things. Men like that keep growing, and they help to 
make a business grow.—Henry Ford. 
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The Progressive Farmoy 


Why Not Make Them Pay in Summer and Fall? 


It’s Largely a Matter of Proper Attention to Make Poultry Pay the Year Round 


HE MAJORITY of farm flocks fail to make 

the expected profits during the summer and fall, 

largely because birds are neglected. With proper 
care and attention the fall months should prove profit- 
able poultry months. 

Every effort should be made to 
obtain maximum 
production at this esse rapeemenmeremys es 
time. Egg prices { 
are better than a 
year ago and the 
cost of production 
should be less than 
it has been in sev- 
eral years. 
Suitable Shelters 

and Range.—The 
first requirement 
for satisfactory production during the 
summer months is a satisfactory roost- 
ing shelter. Many believe that birds 
will do well anywhere during hot weath- 
er. Roosting quarters should be dry, 
cool, free from parasites, and furnish 
birds protection from prowling animals. 





J, 1. WOOD 


The yards or range should be soft, 
clean, well shaded, and furnish abundant 
green feed. Hard, sour, contaminated 
soil causes sickness and aids the dread- 
ed parasites. If natural shade is not 
available, artificial shade can be made 
of boards, metal roofing, or tree boughs. 
Perches should be placed under shade 
(whether natural or artificial) so that free circulation 
of air under birds will help to keep them as cool as 
possible. Birds suffering from heat lose weight, waste 
feed and do not give best results. It is desirable to 
construct shaders rather than have birds staying under 
house or outbuildings where it is difficult or impossible 
te disinfect and clean, 

Feeding.—Encourage mash consumption. Poultry 
raisers often stop feeding mash when egg prices fall 
because it costs more than scratch feed. A_ greater 
mistake could not be made, During hot weather it is 
best to encourage the consumption of mash (egg-mak- 
ing material) and cut down the amount of scratch grain 
which furnishes heat and fat. There are no_ better 
scratch grains than cracked corn and whole. wheat 
While equal parts should be used in the winter, six 
parts of wheat to four parts of corn should be used in 
the summer. At present, while wheat is cheaper than 
corn, three-fourths wheat and one-fourth corn could be 
fed economically, 

Milk will aid digestion, help the appetite, and help 
keep birds in the best of condition during the summer. 
Birds will not consume too much milk. 

When milk is not fed, layers should be given a dose 
of Epsom salts about twice each month. One pound to 
each 100 adult birds is the correct dose. This can best be 
administered through a wet mash. We do not approve 
of placing salts in drinking water because birds do 
not like treated water, will not consume as much as they 
should, some salts are wasted, and it is difficult to dis- 
tribute the dose evenly. If the tips of the combs have 
a dark blue appearance, birds need salts. 

Green feed should be furnished daily. When this 
feed becomes hard, dry and tough, it is practically worth- 
less. Fresh new crops should be coming on constantly. 
Where fresh succulent green feed is not available a 
good legume hay should be provided. 

Culling—Even with the best of care, some birds 
will go out of condition or production. It does not 
pay to keep non-producing boarders; therefore, birds 
that go out of production prior to September 1 should 
be marketed as soon as detected. Farm flocks should 
be laying between 50 and 60 per cent at this time. In 
other words, one hundred hens should be producing 
between 50 and 60 eggs per day at this season. If one 
hundred hens are laying only 40 eggs, then 80 are pro- 
ducing and 20 should be marketed, 

Males should be disposed of or placed by themselves. 
Only the very best are worth keeping until next sea- 
son. Infertile eggs keep better during hot months. 


Young Stock.—The present young stock will be 
next season’s money-makers, All but a very few of 
the cockerels that are wanted for breeders should be 
disposed of as soon as possible. All weak, slow ma- 
turing, pale shank females should be marketed. Every 
pullet on the place is a potential layer next fall, and 
should be so cared for. There is little likelihood that 
weaklings will develop properly, so cull close. It pays 
to cull rigidly and give the remaining cream of the 
flock the best possible care. 


By J. H. WOOD 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture 








RHODE ISLAND REDS (OVER preg WHITE LEGHORNS (OVER THERE), ON THE 
FARM 


OF T. A. McCORD 


Houses and Runs.—As with the layers, young 
stock deserve and need roosting quarters that are roomy, 
well ventilated, dry, cool, free of parasites, and protect- 
ed against animals. For each 100 young birds, up to 
four months of age, 35 lineal feet of perches should 
be supplied. For 100 birds over four months of age, 
50 feet should be supplied. Crowding on roosting quar- 
ters causes overheating and then colds, roup, and other 
diseases. 

Feeding Young Stock—A good growing mash 
should be available to young stock at all times in hop- 
pers. In addition a bountiful supply of scratch grains 
should be given twice a day. Better still, allow scratch 
grain for growing birds all the time. Heavy feeding of 
mash will cause birds to develop sexually before they 
obtain desired size. Heavy scratch grain feeding will 
tend to produce size, bone, and flesh before birds start 
to lay. A pullet that starts to lay too soon will pro- 
duce small eggs, will become stunted, and will seldom 
make a profitable layer or desirable breeder. 


Clean Range Important.—Growing stock should 
have a clean range, if possible, where chickens have 
not ranged for over a year. It is better if chicks can 
be moved to new land once or twice during the sum- 
mer. Young stock should never be allowed to range 
with the layers because of the danger of contracting 
disease or picking up external or internal parasites. 
Round and tapeworm infestations are becoming more 
troublesome every year. New ground and clean houses 
will aid greatly in keeping infestation down. 

Roundworm Preventive—While sanitation will 
aid greatly in keeping down worms, the tobacco treat- 
ment should be given to all young stock two or three 
times during the summer, Treatment: Add 2 pounds 
of tobacco dust (especially prepared) to each 100 pounds 
of mash. Feed this mixture for three weeks. Keep 
dropping boards, houses, and surroundings clean. 


Water.—Fresh water is one of the cheapest and 
most important requirements for birds, especially dur- 
ing hot weather. Fresh clean water should be placed 
in clean containers twice daily. These containers should 
be placed ‘in cool, shady, dry places. 

Sulphur.—Adding one-half pound of sulphur to 
each 100 pounds of laying mash is helpful to the health 
and feathering of birds. It has been found that sul- 
phur has a medicinal effect and is instrumental in pre- 
venting or minimizing chickenpox and roup epidemics 
the next fall and winter. 

Control Mites and Lice.—On this page last month 
I mentioned several methods of destroying lice. Care- 
lessly I omitted one of the easiest to apply, most eco- 
nomical, and one of the most thorough treatments 
known, namely: “Black Leaf 40” treatment. Pouring 
the liquid along the perches a half hour before birds 
go to roost at night is the simple, efficient method 
omitted. 

Lice and mites should be kept down during the sum- 
mer. Depluming mites also sometimes cause consider- 
able trouble during the summer. The depluming mite 


bores or eats a hole through the base of the feather, 





and the pierced feather soon dies and breaks off. To 
the inexperienced the bird has the appearance of molt- 
ing. When a bird molts, however, the feather comes 
out and leaves a hole. When the depluming mite de- 
stroys a feather the butt remains in the skin and 

black speck is generally in evidence at the center of 
the feather just above flesh. It has been 
found that Black Leaf 40 will destroy 
the depluming mite. Use a 10 per cent 
solution and spray underside of bird. 


Field Days and Short Courses— 
Nearly every state college or experi- 
ment station holds poultry field days or 
short courses during the summer months 
All who can should take advantage of 
these service undertakings. New facts 
are being found monthly and new prac- 
tices being recommended to make poul- 
try raising more profitable and interest- 
ing. Keep in touch with your college, 
experiment station, poultry association, 
etc. It is not possible to make money 
with poultry in 1929 using the practices 
af 1900. 

Poultry Tours.—A practice that is 
becoming more popular annually and 
one that should be encouraged is the 
poultry tour. Groups interested in poul- 
try assemble at some central point in 
the county and under the direction of the 
county agent, home demonstration agent, 
or poultry leaders, visit several farms 
where poultry flocks as a business or 
sideline are being kept profitably. Many new practices 
will be learned and labor saving devices seen. It does 
one good to visit others engaged in the same business, 
first, for the new ideas obtained and, second, you real- 
ize that the other fellow has his troubles also and you 
go home inspired to do even better with your own 
birds. In other words, learn while you play. On some 
tours basket lunch picnics are held, and after lunch a 
meeting is held when talks are given by successful 
poultry raisers and state or federal authorities. Dem- 
onstrations in culling, judging, caponizing, packing eggs, 
or some other important phase of the work are given. 
Everyone having a. farm flock should attend poultry 
tours when possible. 


Markets.—This is a good season to look for select 
customers who are willing to pay a premium for eggs 
at all seasons of the year. Eggs should be marketed 
at least twice a week during hot weather. 


A fi tandard farm faper fays- 


Farmers Must Cooperate to Meet Cooperation 
in Other Groups 


MERICAN people are inclined to think of co- 
A Operation in terms of the collective marketing of 

farm crops. As a matter of fact, the spirit 0! 
coéperation is the one big new idea in all branches 
of our national life. Collective action, another term 
for codperation, is the modern machinery 
for efficient action in all sorts of activities 
whether in production, distribution, or 
purchase of commodities. 





Coéperation has long since proved its 
value as applied to the production, manu- 
facturing, and distribution of farm products. The 
same idea of collective action works out equally as 
well in the business world. In every large city today 
we find merchants banding together for the purchas- 
ing of supplies. The chain store is another example 
of collective action, effecting savings through collec- 
tive buying. Trade associations are but another ex- 
ample of codperative effort. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Canadian Wheat Pool, we are told that 
the small mills of Canada have recently perfected a 
joint codperative marketing association. On every 
hand we find evidences of the growth of the coopera- 
tive movement. This growth will continue because 
the idea of collective action is sound. 


While farmers are perfecting their codperative as- 
sociations they should remember that codperation 18 
making quite as rapid growth in the business and m™- 
dustrial world. Organized groups are vastly more ef- 
ficient than groups of individuals. The only way to 
effectively meet the competition of collective action 
is through the development of machinery to  F- - 
lectively. The individualist has a hard row to hoe 
these modern days, When a farmer bucks " obperation 
he is fighting an impossible fight against the trend oJ 
the times—The Farmer, St. Paul. 
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The New Federal Farm Relief Bill 


Fifteen Questions About What It Is and What It Proposes to Do 


;' VERYBODY is now asking ques- 
about the new farm relief 
legislation. Fifteen of the most common 
and most important of these inquiries 
we are presenting herewith together with 
concise and simple answers based on the 
exact language of the statute. 


4 tions 


I 

What is this farm relicf bill? 

It is a bill designed to more near- 
ly place farming on an equality with 
other industries. It was passed by both 
Houses of Congress, June 14, and was 
signed by the President on the following 
day. It is the outcome of more than 
eight years of discussion all over the 
country; it is the first farm bill which 
has been satisfactory to both Congress 
and the President. Farm relief bills 
were twice passed by the last Congress 
and vetoed by Calvin Coolidge. 

II 

How is it proposed that the bill shall 
operate? 

The bill is designed to— 

1. Minimize speculation. 

2. Prevent inefficient and wasteful methods 
cf distribution. 

3. Encourage the organization of producers 
into effective associations or corporations for 
the marketing of their crops and to promote 
“the establishment and financing of a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled codéperative associations and 
cther agencies.” 

4. To aid in preventing and controlling sur- 
pluses in any agricultural commodity, through 
erderly production and distribution. 


Ill 

How are the provisions of this bill to 
be carricd out? 

Through the direction and supervision 
of a Federal Farm Board of nine mem- 
bers. Eight of these members are to be 
appointed by the President; the ninth 
member is the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making the appointments the bill says 
that “the President shall give due consid- 
eration to having the major agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States fairly represented upon the board.” 
After special provisions named in the bill 
for the initial board have been met, the 
term of office of each member will be 
six years. 

IV 

What is this half billion dollars that the 
bill provides? 

It is a fund to be administered by the 
Federal Farm Board to promote orderly 
marketing and the control of surpluses. 

Vv 
Ilow is this board to act? 


The bvard is authorized and directed— 


1. —to promote education in principles and 
practices of codperative marketing. 

2.—to encourage development of effective 
codperative associations. 

3.—to keep advised as thoroughly as is pos- 
sible of crop prospects at home and abroad. 

4.—to investigate conditions of overproduc- 
tion and advise as to their prevention. 

5.—To investigate among other-things meth- 
eds of expanding markets, new uses for and 
by-products of agricultiural commodities, and 
transportation conditions as they affect agri- 
culture. 

VI 


Who will be permitted to obtain loans 
Jrom this $500,000,000 revolving fund? 

In practice, wherever stable and sound 
cooperative marketing associations for 
any crop are already in existence, loans 
will be. made through such associations, 
or through “stabilization corporations.” 

Vil 

What then is a stabilization corpora- 
tion? 

A stabilization corporation is an or- 
fanization provided to handle crop sur- 
Pluses in years of overproduction. The 
Sense of the bill is that such corporations 
will be formed by combinations of codper- 
ative marketing associations; such cor- 
Pporations will be recognized if “‘all the 
outstanding voting stock or membership 
interests in the corporations are and may 


be owned only by coéperative associations 
handling the commodity.” 
Vill 

For what purposes may loans be made 
to cooperative associations ? 

To assist in effective merchandising of 
the commodity, the purchase of ware- 
house and other facilities for handling, 
processing, and storing the commodity, 
formation of clearing house associations, 
advancing of greater per cent of value 
of crops to members, and increasing mem- 
bership of such association. 


IX 
What is a surplus? 


The bill states that “there shall be con- 
sidered as a surplus for the purposes of 
this act any seasonal or year’s total sur- 
plus, produced in the United States and 
either local or national in extent, that is 
in excess of the requirements for the or- 
derly distribution of the agricultural com- 
modity or is in excess of the domestic re- 
quirements for such commodity.” 


x 
What if a_ stabilization corporation 
loses money on the holding of a crop sur- 


plus? 


Such corporations will be required by 
the Farm Board to maintain adequate 
reserves from profits made before paying 
dividends to members. “AII losses shall 
be paid from such reserves, or if such 
reserves are inadequate, then such losses 
shall be paid by the board as a loan from 
the revolving fund. Any amount so loaned 

shall be repaid into the revolv- 
ing fund. from future profits 
from its surplus control operations.” 


XI 


Is it true that the Farm Board may in- 
sure crops against price declines? 


Yes, under certain specific conditions 
cooperative associations may _ insure 
against price declines in the commodity 
which they handle. 


XII 


What is an “advisory commodity com- 
mittee?” 

Quoting again from the bill, “The 
board shall invite the codperative associa- 
tions handling any agricultural com- 
modity to establish an advisory commod- 
ity committee to consist of seven mem- 
bers. to represent such commodity 
before the board.” 


Palmetto Farming Progress 


As Told by South Carolina Extension Workers 


s Peheee 10,000 capacity hatchery 
in Edgefield County has _ been 
swamped by orders for day-old chicks. 
This would indicate an increase of our 
$135,000 annual sales of 
poultry.—W. H. Barton. 


II 
Chesterfield. — A larger 


acreage is seeded to forage 
crops than ever before, in 
spite of the scarcity of 
seed. Have assisted in 
purchasing to date 1,800 
bushels of velvet beans and 300 of soy- 
beans.—W. J. Tiller. 


III 


Abbeville.—Pleased with our cream 
station. Our May sales were nearly 
$1,000. 3usiness has grown from 35 
patrons in May of last year to 82 patrons 
in May of this year.—Z. D. Robertson. 





IV 


Laurens.—The pasture demonstra- 
tion of Hayne B. Workman is outstand- 
ing. Ile sowed carpet grass in 1928 and 
the grazing thus far has paid for the 
seeding.—C. B. Cannon. 


Vv 


Chester.—Community creamery 15s 
buying $2,000 worth of dairy products a 
week from the farmers of this section.— 
Ralph W. Coarsey. 


VI 


Orangeburg.—W. B. Bolin set 10 
acres of asparagus in March, 1927, and 
during the past season cut $1,239 worth 
of “grass,” more than 40 per cent of 
which was graded “colossal,” or extra 
large. He is planning to put out 10 more 
acres next year.—R. F. Kolb. 


Vil 


Newberry.—Have organized a bull 
association of four members, who have 
agreed to pay not over $1,000 for a young 
Jersey bull. All four have good pure- 
bred cows and are anxious to secure a 
bull that will increase the production and 
value of the offspring —T. F. Cooley. 


Vill 


Newberry.—Shipped 7,000 pounds of 
poultry during the month from three 
points. Our total shipments for the sea- 
son are 65,835 pounds, total value $17,- 
538.38. Approximately 1,200 farmers 
were served,—T. M. Mills. 





1X 
Anderson.—Are having some excel- 
lent demonstrations in horticulture. R. 
E. Campbell and F. Axman have been 
marketing lettuce equal in quality to any 
ever sold on this market.—S. M. Byars. 
X 
Lancaster. — Considerable interest 
has been shown in the power demonstra- 
tion on the farm of J. Roy Cunningham, 
who is using power machinery exclusive- 
ly in working about 60 acres of cotton.— 
W. F. Howell. 
XI 
Pickens.—Majority of the cotton 
contestants have their rows 36 inches, 
and are leaving cotton rather thick in the 
drill. Last year it was demonstrated in 
every community that thick cotton will 
make more than thin.—T. A. Bowen. 


XII 


Williamsburg.—We held a mock 
trial at Kingstree May 17, at which W. 
J. Smiley was tried for keeping a scrub 
bull. One hundred people attended the 
trial. And then 50 of them went to the 
bull sale, where eight Guernsey bulls 
were sold for an average of $110.—R. D. 
Steer, dairy specialist. 

XIII 

Charleston.—The Agricultural Soci- 
ety, Charleston, through its secretary has 
given to the calf club work in this county 
$1,500 with which to buy the, calves for 


club members.—J. T. Lazar, district 
agent. 

XIV 
Lee—Oat crop is the largest in 


many years. Dealers have sold 16 new 
binders. One farmer is using a new 12- 
foot combine to harvest his oat crop.— 
R. A. Jackson. 

XV 


Florence.—Three and one-half years 
ago, J. R. Hawkins, extension livestock 
specialist, selected an excellent boar for 
a Florence community and placed him 
with a farmer who turned out to be a 
good hog man. Registered hogs began 
to increase. Today there are nine farm- 
ers within a distance of five miles with 
purebred Poland China herds. 


XVI 


Williamsburg.—During the spring 
we shipped 12 cars containing 918 hogs 
that weighed 152,924 pounds and brought 
a net value to 170 farmers of $15,182.49. 
About 80 per cent were fed according to 
the demonstration method.. 


XIII 

How is this Federal Farm Board to be 
paid? 

Congress has authorized as a part of the 
bill separate from the revolving fund, the 
sum of $1,500,000 for “expenditures in 
executing the functions vested in the board 

. prior to July 1, 1930.” The eight ap- 
pointive members of the board will draw 
salaries equivalent to those of cabinet offi- 
cers, which is $12,000 per year. 

XIV 

Is there any provision in the bill for 
discouraging overproduction af any crop? 

In Section 8 of the bill is found this 
clause: “No loan or insurance agree- 
ment shall be made by the board if in its 
judgment the agreement is likely to in- 
crease unduly the production of any ag- 
ricultural commodity of which there is 
commonly produced a surplus in excess 
of the annual marketing requirements.” 

XV 

What about the debenture plan that has 
been discussed so much? 

It was not included in the final bill; it 
is the hope of its supporters that it can 
be made a part of the tariff bill. 





| WHAT FUTURE PALMETTO | 
| FARMERS ARE DOING __ | 


|e 


HE Future Palmetto Farmers of 
Oakley Hall School, Chester County, 
propagated shrubbery and flowers and 
beautified the school grounds. There 
was practically no financial outlay, yet 
the job looks like a real “store-bought” 
one. 
II 
Ridge Spring Boys Active—The F. 
P. F.’s of Ridge Spring School, Saluda 
County, have improved the © school 
grounds by constructing a concrete wall 
and planting ornamentals. This live 
chapter is also fostering contests in the 
various enterprises being carried as 
projects. These boys entertained their 
fathers at an oyster stew. 


Ill 


District Judging Contests—An elim- 
ination contest is being held in each of 
the seven Congressional districts. Two 
teams are selected from each district to 
compete in the state contest for places 
on national teams, The state contest 
was held at Clemson College on June 5 
and 6. At this contest teams were se- 
lected for the National Dairy Show and 
the American Royal Live Stock Show. 

IV 

Crop Champions and Master Teach- 
er Visited Washington.—John Amos 
Arant, cotton champion of the South; 
Jeff Early, corn champion of the state, 
and G. C. Edens, Master Teacher, were 
given an educational trip to Washing- 
ton in June. This trip was _ fostered 
by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau. W. H. Garrison, assist- 
ant state supervisor of agriculture, con- 
ducted the tour. 

Vv 

Future Farmers Help Public.—The 
agricultural class of the St. Matthews 
High School, under the direction of A. 
P. Cotton, teacher of agriculture, pruned 
and sprayed fruit trees of the commu- 
nity. A small charge is made for this 
work. The proceeds go into the treas- 
ury of the organization. 


VI 


Organized a Basketball Team.—The 
local chapter of Future Palmetto Farm- 
ers of the Greer High School has organ- 
ized a basketball team. This team is to 
play the teams of other agricultural 
classes in that section. The purpose is to 
establish better friendship and relations 
among these departments. 
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WES . . 


When the kitchen is small this cooking center 

pictured above is ideal. The table on which 

this farm woman is making biscuit folds flat 

against the wall as does the ironing board 
just back of her. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


Mv ONDAY, July 1.—Monotony in food 
4 means indigestion and 
to the delights of the table. 





indifferenc 
Seldom, very 


seldom, is it wise to serve the plain, 
warmed-over food 
from Sunday. Dis- 
guise it so its own 
mother would not 
recognize it; would 


think it 
20 »dchild. 


some fairy 


Tuesday, July 2.— 
Have you thought of 
using the electric fan 
for drying the baby’s 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


clothes on a_ rainy 
day? 
Wednesday, July 3—Why not cook a 


little extra today and take the children 
on a picnic tomorrow? They will enjoy 
it and the outing will do you good. 


Thursday, July 4—I wonder how many 
of us know the Salute to the Flag: “I 
pledge Allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation, indi 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Friday, 5.—Summer _ reading? 
There’s none more thrilling than the cata 
logs issued by our advertisers. Why not 
clip the coupons that interest you and send 


them off today? 


July 


Saturday, July 6.- 
warm that make one realize the 
truth of the following verse from “A 
Hot Weather Song” by Don Marquis :— 


July days are so 
they 


“T feel so exceediugly silly 

That T say all IT shouldn’t to ought! 

And my 1 is as frail as a lily; 

It would break with the weight of a 
thought!” 





Sunday, July 7.—Cold Sunday dinner 




















































A cooking center of this type combines many 
igs dear to a woman’s heart: a 
, concealed equipn and a sto 

the correct height for comfort, 





could be more useful than this three- 
y work table (shown at the right) wl 
can be moved from place to place in 
kitchen? 





becomes a delight when one has a me- 
refrigerator. Could anything 
than chilled canta- 
chicken, congealed 
fruit mousse 
Of course every 


chanical 
be more luscious 
loupes, cold baked 
vegetable salad, and a 
frozen in the tray? 
single dish was prepared yesterday, leav- 
1 


g you tree to go to church with the 


family. 








FOODS OF ALL NATIONS 


Bs \ recent issue of the Jrish States- 

man the typical dishes of various 
‘uropean nations are discussed in an 
way. “Most 
national 


countries have 


dish, although some 








better known through their 
cooking rather than through 
any special food,” it is 1; and 
the writer goes on to me of 


these national dishes as foll - 
The English specialty 


and the method of cook 





The German national dish is “sauerkraut” 


and sausage of Strassburg 

The Hungarian national dish is hot un 
like that of Ireland; it is gulyas, a stew 
much flavored with paprika—very hot pep- 
per. The meat is colored red from it. 








The Italians 
aroni, spaghetti 
chees Their minestra sou; ll known, 
and “aubergines” or eggplants 


Vienna’s special dish is 








which is vea ammere ly l 
cooked in bread crumbs 

Ire!and’s dish is Irish stew, although many 

le t k if Irish is our everyday 





Sundays with 





bacon, the bacon boiled with 





I notice with some surprise that the 
writer did not speak of France, perhaps 
because in that land of good cooks there 
many delicious that it 
would be impossible to pick out any one 
as representative. I’ve been trying to 
think what might be called the national 
dish of America and I can’t decide. Of 
course as soon as New England is men- 
tioned Boston baked beans and _ fish 
cakes come to mind but they are not 
eaten with any great frequency by the 
rest of us. The same is true of the de- 
licious Creole cookery of Louisiana. 
Distinctive as it is, it is typical of that 
particular section rather than of the 


country as a 


are so dishes 


eaten in 


whole. Foods 


Photos hy U. S. D. A. 


y almost unknown in Ney 
Jersey, and those popular in California 


may not have gained gen 





; : 
Kentucky, and so it goes. It seems to m 


that it would be extremely interes 


{ + 


ake a vote as to what might be cons 


famous dish of our land. 





1e most 
Is it the baked bean and Boston brown 
bread or the fish cakes of New England? 





The fried chicken and waffles or Virginia 
the South? Th 


ham and corn pone of 
chili con carne or hot tamales of the 
Southwest? The apple pie or the 
oysters of the Middle Atlantic 
The cowboy’s flapjacks of the 
The abalone of the Pacific Coast? 
make up my mind. 
these. 


fried 
States? 
West? 
I can't 
Perhaps it’s none of 
Perhaps it is that dish of the abo- 
riginal Americans, succotash; perhaps it 
is scrambled eggs and sausage. What do 
you think? 

Send in your vote for the national dish 
of America whatever you believe it is. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s one I’ve men- 
tioned or something I’ve overlooked. And 
with it send a very brief letter giving the 
reasons for your choice. To the one writ- 
ing the most interesting letter we shall 
award a prize of $5 and to everyone writ- 
ing and enclosing a self-addressed envel- 
ope (whether the letter gets a prize or 
not) we'll mail a sheet giving the recipes 
for the seven delicious foreign dishes 
mentioned. Mail your letters to Mrs. W 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer 
not later than July 31 and be sure to write 
your name and address clearly. 





| THE SCREEN FOR USE AND | 
BEAUTY 





ee  basaie a perfectly delightful hall 
you have,” Mrs. Thomas remarked 
as she came into Mrs. Nelson's house one 
afternoon. “How on earth do you keep 
it so tidy? My family will scatter books 
coats, and caps all over ours.” 
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“T have a magic screen,” answered 
Mrs. Nelson with a laugh. 

“You mean. that 
Thomas, pointing to a large 
stood at the foot of the stairs. 
markably pretty I don’t see 


Mrs. 
screen that 
“It's ‘re- 
how it 


one?” asked 


but | 
helps keep things neat.” 


“Well, we have no coat closet and our 
hall is rather dark. It was really an im- 
possible combination either from the point 
of view of order or beauty. With a screen 
I was able to add a delightful note of 
color and at the same time hide a row of 
coat hooks and a big box that holds rub- 
ber boots, caps, and a dozen other things 
that used to be scattered about.” 


“Would you mind telling me how to 
make a screen?” inquired Mrs. Thomas. 

“No indeed. My husband built the 
framework of very light lumber. He 
four frames, each 20 inches wide 
and 514 feet high. These hold panels of 
wall board and are put together with 
hinges that turn in both directions so that 
the screen can be adjusted as one wishes. 
I painted the panels before he put them 
into the frames, doing them in that pale 
green to add light and color to the hall. 
As you see I did the wooden parts in a 
slightly deeper shade of green.” 


made 


“But how did you get those lovely flow- 
ers painted on?” asked Mrs. Thomas. 


“T cut them out of a piece of wall pa- 
per, being very careful to keep the out- 
lines exact, glued them in place, and then 
gave them a coat of clear shellac. I real- 
ly do think the effect is excellent. But 
there are a number of other ways of dec- 
orating screens. I have a smaller, three- 
panel one in my bedroom that hides the 
washstand. I covered the panels with 
landscape-patterned wall paper and then 
gave them a coat of clear varnish of the 


Below.—Canning time is not dreaded by this 
woman in Campbell County, Virginia, as she 
cans peaches in her improved kitchen. She 
enjoys the running water and sink more than 
words can express. 





arenes se: 


kind that is not hurt by water and paint- 
ed the frame in a color that harmonizes 
with the paper. A still smaller one about 
three feet high is fine in baby’s room 
for keeping a draft off her crib in win- 
ter or for protecting her eyes from the 
direct rays of the sun when she is tak- 
ing her nap. It is covered with a 
Mother Goose patterned cretonne. By 
putting a few hooks on one side it makes 
a fine place to hang some of her tiny 
garments.” 

“My house is certainly going to have 
some screens for both use and beauty 
before long,’ declared Mrs. Thomas as 
she took her leave. 


| SUNBURN AND TAN — 


‘\ THEN I was a girl,” observed 


Mrs. Wilkins, “we tried to keep 
our complexions white. My, what a 
nuisance it was too. But now having 


learned that the sun rays are healthful 
Dame Fashion has turned sensible and 
everyone is trying to see how dark she 
can get.” 
ee: 


daughter. 


Sally, 


it’s 


her 
mighty 


indeed,” agreed 


“And I think 


—Photos by U. S. D. A. 
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added as she viewed 
in the glass. 


she 
her brunette beauty 


ecoming, too,” 


“It is to you,” admitted her cousin 
Anne, “but look at me. After sitting out 
in the sun in my bathing suit yesterday 
I look like a boiled lobster. And words 
fail to describe how I feel.” 

“That's because instead of getting tan- 
ned you are burned,” her aunt told her. 
“It is unwise after a long season indoors 
at school or at work to expose the skin 


suddenly for a long time. Painful and 
even dangerous burns may result. Then, 


too, there is a great difference in skins. 
Sally is naturally dark and can stand a 
great deal of sunshine without bad results. 
You are blond and fair skinned and tend 
to burn rather than tan. You should 2x- 
pose your skin little by little until it be- 
comes accustomed to the sunshine and it 
would be well if you applied a bit of some 
hand lotion or cream and a generous dust- 
ing of powder before going out. Now 
that you are actually burned a good mix- 
ture to use is equal parts of limewater 
and olive oil. Apply it with a soft, clean 
cloth several times a day. In future re- 
member on coming in from being out in 
the hot sun, to cleanse face, neck, and 
arms with a good cold cream and not 
to use water. 

“You could wear a big shady hat in 
the garden and you could have a little 
beach coat to use over your bathing suit. 








Above.—This farm woman enjoys her rest cen- 


ter more than any other part of her home. 

Here she makes her plans for her home and 

club work and at the same time rests her 
body as well as her soul. 







Left.—This 
joy forever for 
view that makes 


working center for mother is a 
here she has a_ wonderful 
her cooking hours happy 
hours, 


You would get delicately tanned after a 
time but fair skinned girls can not expect 
to become really dark like the brunettes,” 
her aunt went on. 


| A NEW FARMERS’ BULLETIN | 


— splendid bulletin that eight 
pages with egg recipes. There are eggs 
plain, with cheese, shirred, in tomato cups, 
directions for omelets plain and with va- 
riations. An excellent apricot whip looks 
almost as good as the prune whip. Cus- 
tards are excellent to get the child to eat 
eggs. Page 7 is devoted to custards. 
There is a Hollandaise sauce, Mayon- 
naise dressing, cooked dressing for meat 
and vegetable salads, and a cooked dress- 
ing for fruit salad. If you want this 
bulletin you can get it by asking for 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet 39. The title of the leaflet is 
Eggs at Any Meal. The leaflet costs you 
nothing but the post card and postage 
stamps on the card. 


Satterns and fashions 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


covers 





Two pat- 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 


contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 


15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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A COOL BIT OF NONSENSE 


*FHNIS not the thing when weather's hot, 
| To talk about the Hottentot. 


Far etter, in these summer 
Observe the coolie and his 


home by polar seas 
Is decorated with a frieze. 
(ll stop to say, if you don’t mind 


All coolies are not of this kind). 


His icy 


His food consists of one plain course 
Of goose-flesh served with chili sauce. 
When asked to sing he’ll nod and beam; 
“IT do not sing,” he says, “Ice cream!” 
He has a sled, his pride and boast, 
He lives upon an Arctic coast; 

And when he’s out of Jack Frost’s realm 
He'll quickly seek a slippery elm. 

In dancing, many hours he spends, 
And all the snowballs he attends, 
His partner he will gaily swing 

A little frozen-dainty thing. 


FLOWER BOXES FOR 
MOTHER | 


| 


Y MOTHER was most anxious to 

have a good-looking container for 
some ferns she had—not very many, but 
just ¢nough to look well on the little 
table on the porch. I upon the 
idea of using a cake tin. I ‘bored several 
holes in the bottom for drainage. The 
outside of the cake tin I covered 
fancy colored paper. All I had to do 
was to spread glue over the back of the 
paper. I diluted the glue with water, 
since the paper light weight, but 
would have applied it full strength if it 
had been stiff paper. After the 
applied I finished it with 
coats of shellac. Half spools were glued 
to the four corners of the tin for stand- 
ards and painted to blend with the colors 
in the paper. Mother was delighted with 
her fern box, and I am going to make 
her several more. Jardinieres for single 
plants can be made in the same 
using old coffee cans or lard pails for a 


foundation. M. ETHEL GILMORE. 
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paper 
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severa 


Way, 


| == AGAME.——~*=‘*ds 
L ERE is a jolly game to play at an 

evening party. 
into two “teams” 
each side. 


| 
| 
l 


Divide the company 
with equal numbers on 
Let them stand in two lines, 
one behind the other, at one end of the 
room; at the other end 
containing a number of 
heaps—each heap containing the 
number of articles as there are 
in one team. An 
the table to see 
erly conducted. 


place a table, 
eatables in two 

same 
players 
“umpire” stands beside 
that the game is prop- 


The heaps on the table may consist 
entirely of things to eat; for example, a 
biscuit, a banana, an apple, a caramel, a 
chocolate, a small cake, and so on. At 
a given signal, the first player in each 
team runs to the table, ard is given one 
of the articles, which he immedi- 
ately eat as quickly and then 


| 16-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 
| By 


y Harold Wampler | 


‘ust 


as pe yssible, 


Crosswise 


ry 2 83 @ 


1. Walk through wa- 
ter. 


3. Hind part. 
4. Gain by labor. 





Down 


Merchandise. 


Precious. 





whore 


Gain by labor 


Pil 


ANSWER TO LAST| | 








Extent of surface. 


. Amount of surface. 
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( \s soon as this is accomplished 
next player in « team is sum- 
, 1 x ae levour 1e 
med to the table and devours one ot 
itables, and so the game continues, 


the winners being the team which is first 
the articles allotted to 
it. It is great fun to see a player struggling 
to get rid of a caramel, for each article 
must be properly masticated, as no at- 
tempt at “bolting” the food is permitted. 


to lispose of all 


i sie met iett iat a Si ] 
} , | 
THE BOOK’S ADVICE 
( NCE upon a time a book was over- 
heard talking to a little boy 
had just received it as a present, and if 
you will listen I will tell you what it 
said bs 
“Please don't handle me with dirty 
hands; [ should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy reads me. And 
don't leave me out in the rain; books 
catch cold as well as children; or make 
marks upon me with your pen or pencil; 


who 


MOTHER WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THIS FERN BOX THAT ANY BOY 


the ter and be sure there e no submerged 


head 





RIDDLES 
V THAT is it that nike siekiiee without 


a sound? The 


carpet. 
called Snowdon 
cannot sit 


Why does the mountain 
stand up so high? 


down 


Jecause it 


When is a piece of cake like an empty 


well? When it is dry. 
Why did the sun beam? Because the wind 
whistled. 


What birds have four feet and yellow feath- 
ers? Two canaries. 


What word of five letters is never pro- 


nounced right? Wrong. 

Why is a baker a most improvident man? 
Because he sells what he kneads (needs) 
himself, 

Why is a roll in the ocean like a crab? Be- 





cause it is bread (bred) in the sea. 





OR GIRL CAN MAKE 


it would spoil my looks; or lean upon 
me with your elbow; it hurts; or open 
me and lay me down upon the table; you 
wouldn't like to be treated so; or put in 
between my leaves your pencil, or any- 
thing thicker than a thin piece of paper; 
it would strain my back.” 


THE BEST FIRM 
PRETTY big firm is Watch and Waite, 
A And another is Attit, Early & Layte; 

And still another is Doo and Dairett; 


Grinn & Barrett. 
Walter G. Doty. 


LET'S GO SWIMMING | 


Swim, brothers, swim, 
Swim with care, 


But the best is probably 


Swim in the presence of the lifeguard 
there. 
(With apologies to Mark Twain.) 

WIM MING is one of the very finest 
\’ sports in the world and every boy or 
irl should learn to be thoroughly at home 
in the water. To make the sport safe for 
1, young children and _ inexperienced 
swimmers should not go in unless an ex- 
pert is at hand. Boy and Girl Scouts who 
have passed the swimming tests or those 
who have taken the Red Cross examina- 
tions for life saving, can do good com- 
munity work by acting as volunteer life 
guards and swimming teachers at the 
neighborhood ponds and pools. 

Here are a few don'ts that should be 
observed by everyone who goes in the 
water :— 


* 7 


Don’t try to break a record every time you 
go in swimming. 

Don’t go in swimming for at least two hours 
after eating a hearty meal. 


Don’t stay in after you commence to feel 
chilly. 


Don’t dive unless you know the depth of 


Which 
Outside. 


side of a cat has the most fur? 
What is it that everyone is doing at the 
same time and same rate though some seem 
to do it quicker than others? Growing older. 
What coat comprises nothing but sleeves? 
Coat of arms. 
Why is China a 


a husband in? 


desirable place to select 
Because she can go from 
Peking (picking) to Chusan (choosing). 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES — | 
ae es = i 


7 The Stee Cities Ceiiue 


HEN Mary heard that she was go- 

ing to the 4-H club camp at Wash- 
ington, D. C., she immediately got out the 
map to see what cities she would pass 
through on her way. Perhaps if you look 
at your own map you can discover the 
route Mary took and also the Southern 
city from which she started. In each of 
the following sentences the name of one 
or more of the cities through which Mary 
traveled on her way to Washington is 
hidden. For instance the very last one 
reads: “As Mary and her friends drove 
up the broad avenues going out to camp 
one of the most amusing sights she saw 
was a man washing a ton of coal.” If 
you pick out the words “washing” and 
“ton” you find the hidden city of Wash- 
ington. 

Make out a list of the cities, giv- 
ing the state in which they are lo- 
cated, numbering them correctly, and 
send it with a brief letter telling what 
you think Mary enjoyed most during her 
stay in Washington, and why. For the 
one guessing the greatest number of 
cities correctly and writing the best let- 
ter we will give a cash prize of $3 and for 
the second best a cash prize of $2. Ad- 
dress your letter to the Contest Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 


O77 MRs. W. N. HUTT, Ear tO 





Woman, and be sure to write your name 
clearly on your letter, and mail it before 
midnight on July 31. 

1. Dressed in her traveling outfit go 


new Mary felt as brave as the Maid of 
Orleans as she started her trip to the 
national camp. 

2. The limited on which she was tray- 
eling had to pass the limited from the 
north at Christian. 

3. The first stop was one of the largest 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

4. Across the aisle from her was a little 
boy who talked with a drawl. 
her by 
mobiles” 


He amused 
counting all of the “aw-to- 
as they passed. 

5. Mary soon became acquainted with 
Georgiana Montgomery who was. also 
on her way to the 4-H club camp. 

6. On the west side of the train as it 
sped along was a point interesting be- 
cause it was exactly on the line separat- 
ing Georgia from Alabama. 


7. Mary was interested in a French girl 
on the train who said “la” for “the.” 


Mary asked her whether her father be- 
longed to the Grange. 

8. About six o’clock the porter came 
through the train calling, “We will stop 
at the Lanta Inn 20 minutes for dinner.” 

9. Lula Jones was the next 4-H ctub 
camper to board the train. Mary liked 
her from the start. 

10. All of the crowd were dreadfully 
disappointed because it was dark and they 
could not see the mountain near Airy. 

11. An old gentleman with the wisdom 
of Seneca told Mary and her companions 
that the 4-H camp would bring them 
much happiness. 

12. About the central part of the night 
they passed through a small burg that 
was Spartan in age. 

13. The next girl to join the party was 
Charlotte who got on the train at a high 
point in North Carolina. 

14. Early the next morning they passed 
through a burg named for a Mr. Charles 
Lynch. It was a lovely village in which 
was located one of the best colleges for 
girls in the South. 

15. For breakfast the girls were served 
an orange, hot biscuits, strawberry jam, 
and a glass of rich milk. 

16. Mary confided to one of the girls 
that very soon they would pass through 
her cousin Warren’s home town. 

17. Just before reaching their destina- 
tion Margaret Alexandria, the last girl 
to join the party, boarded the train. 

18. As Mary and her friends drove up 
the broad avenues going out to camp one 
of the most amusing sights she saw was 2 
man washing a ton of coal. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 








“Pug stayed at my house last night 
an’ said my prayers for me seven days 
ahead while I done his ’rithmetic.” 

“I sure was scared at church. I had 
a nickel of my own an’ I thought a 
first I had put it in the collection plate 
instead of the penny.” 
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MY PRICELESS HOUR 

CALL it my priceless hour because it 
I i source of improvement in my 
health; of a more optimistic disposition ; 
of more efficient homekeeping; and, I 
truly believe, a far deeper spirituality in 
my daily life, not to mention what the 
man of the house admires as my up-to- 
dateness in the topics of the day along 
religious, political, health, and child train- 
ing lines. 


1S the 


For the majority of rural housekeepers, 
of which I am one, the days are never 
long enough to accomplish all the duties 
that seem necessary. For years I sim- 
ply existed for the daily round of tasks 
that wore constantly the drab color of 
monotony. Worn to listlessness by the 
time our little family gathered in for the 
night, I could not even listen interestedly. 
Much less could I talk interestedly, for I 
read little, visited scarcely ever, and so 
had nothing fresh to discuss. My health 
was giving way under the strain of end- 
less work and worry; my temper seemed 
always edgy; and my religion did not 
bring me the joy I knew I should have. 

3ut, God be praised, I sat down one 
day, tired, discouraged, and_heartsick. 
“What are the worth while things?” I 
asked, and straightway began to count 
the value of many tasks that I had felt 
were indispensable. I balanced a 
less house, elaborate meals, and scores of 
other time destroyers, against a rested, 
cheery homemaker, who could greet her 
loved ones with a smile at the evening 
meal, could talk of something besides her 
own daily perplexities, and who had taken 
time to make herself attractive to the eye. 
The balances were far in f 


spot- 


favor of the 
last, and I began at once to plan how I 
could make the change. 

Now my day begins at 5:30 in sum- 
mer; at 6 in winter. This means that I 
am on my feet for 6 or 6% hours before 
noon without rest, unless you call sitting 
at the breakfast table rest, when you 
serve five children and four adults as you 
snatch a few mouthfuls yourself. Sup- 
per is served at 6:30 in summer and 6 in 
winter, so by the time the dishes are 
washed, table set for breakfast, milk 
cared for, preparations for the morning 
meal made, I seldom get out of the kitch- 
en before 7:30. This means at least 
131%4 hours a day of strenuous household 
responsibilities. Never very robust, little 
wonder that I awakened in the morning 
appalled at the day’s burdens. 

After a tentative time budget, I de- 
cided on a ten-minute rest every morning 
between 10 and 11 o’clock and one hour 
after the dinner dishes were put away. 
Oh, I hear quite clearly the derisive com- 
ments that greet this statement; but I am 
just giving you a page from my _hard- 
earned experience, and have never re- 
gretted the change. 

: My first move after rising in the morn- 
ing is a hasty sponge bath, followed by a 
quick rub down, and then comes the 
spring of all my day’s usefulness—15 or 
20 minutes spent in devotions. For many 
years I had so pitifully cheated myself 
by. thinking that I just could not spare 
the time for early morning Bible read- 
Ing, when the greatest need of my life 
was to go to God for strength in the first 
hour of the day, so that I might over- 
come the trials before me. Now the in- 
Spiration of this season of prayer and 
Scripture reading lingers with me through 
the whole day, helping me to keep back 
the hasty word, the unfair comment. It 
ives me a chance for meditation on spe- 
Cally helpful verses, and thus many 
Choice passages are stored away in my 
heart. Sometimes a verse or more of 
some lovely poem is learned while I’m 
about my morning’s work. Tennyson’s 
beautiful “At Last” was made a part of 
My mental and spiritual resources in 
three mornings—three busy mornings; 
bu: fastened to the kitchen cabinet door 














THIS LIVING ROOM COMBINES COMFORT, 


It was a part of the Better Homes demonstt 


with a big pin, it met my eyes so often 
that I did not find it difficult to memo- 
rize it. 

Along about 10 or 10:30 my 
to weary of their parade. 
usually well on the way by this time, and 
I stretch out on an old couch, discarded 
from the sitting room, but, covered with 
bright cretonne, it is just the thing for 


feet begin 
Dinner 1s 


my kitchen corner. Ten minutes pass, 
and I step again into the fray with 
strength to serve dinner and clean up 
afterward in far less time than I used 


to do. 
Now comes my hour, into which noth- 

ing but sickness or an emergency 

lowed to intrude. Armed with my 


~1 
dai- 


Bible, 


Better Homes in America. 
CONVENIENCE, BEAUTY, AND ECONOMY 
North Carolina. 


Courtesy 


ation in Cabarrus County, 
some inspirational book (Christ of the 
Indian Road is on my schedule now), or 


quarterlies (both B. Y. P. U. and S. S.), 
and some worth while magazine (for a 
good story is restful of itself), I make 


myself comfortable on the couch in the 
north bedroom; the three little ones are 
sent to their room adjoining at the same 
time for their naps. “he two older boys 
are allowed to play outside for the hour 
or are set at some light task that keeps 

employed. It took time to train 
them that only very important things 
must be allowed to interrupt my hour, 
but it has been worth the effort a thou- 
sand times over. 


1 tv 
them 


In less than 30 minutes of reading I 








Pattern Department 








2778—Fashioned of flowered georgette, this 
lovely dress is suitable for dress-up 


occasions, The wide girdle and the 
soft scarf collar are of contrasting 
material. The full circular skirt has 
an uneven hem line that is very 
Crepe de chine, flat crepe, or 
voile could be used. This 
designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 
27-inch contrasting. 
3272—What girl wouldn’t love to be mar- 
ried in this dainty dress of taffeta 
and tulle combined? The bodice is of 
taffeta and the tiers on the skirt and 
scalloped bertha are of tulle. One 
attractive feature of this dress is 
that it can be worn for evening after 
the wedding. This would be just as 


good. 
celanese 
dress is 








pretty made of georgette or organdie. 
This pattern sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 54 yards 
of 40-inch material for skirt, bands, 
and bertha, and 1 yard of 40-inch 
material for bodice and 1% yards of 
binding. 


comes in 


2776—Now you are ready for the dress that 
is next to the bridal gown in import- 
ance—the going away dress. Flat 
crepe was utilized for the model 
shown here. The slanting hip line 
and semicircular skirt are very flat- 
tering. Notice, too, the hat worn 
with this costume is a tight fitting 
model that is very popular this sea- 
son, This pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 











1 seldom wake until I have 


Then, like the 


rwse off an 
ialf hour. 
‘overbial eagle, I rise with 
and sleep and mind 
Then I thoroughly 
he rest of the afternoon in sewing, 
gardening, cleaning the poultry house, or 
doing just whatever tasks are at hand. 


slept at least a 
strength of 





Dy rest 





ved by reading. 
\ 


enjoy t 


I make supper the jolliest meal of the 
day; not by cooking such a variety of 
dishes, but by preparing tasteful, nourish- 
ing, simple dishes and making myself neat 
and attractive to meet the family for the 
evening meal. The supper table is the 
clearing house for the day’s events. Now 
I can take a deep interest in listening, ad- 
vising, and when needed, sympathizing 
with the beloved ones who have in scores 
of ways shown their appreciation of the 
change in the home atmosphere wrought 
by my priceless hour. 

LULIE PATTESON. 

3uckingham County, Virginia. 
A KITCHEN LIBRARY 
A FTER collecting cookbooks and re- 
cipes published by different maga- 
zines for several years I now have a very 
kitchen library. I am _ constantly 
finding more in reading advertisements. 
There are many manufacturing compan- 
ies publishing cookbooks, showing how to 
use their products in different ways. Now 
don’t think you are swindling the adver- 
tiser in asking for these books for indeed 
vou are not. It is one of the best methods 
an advertiser can use to acquaint the pub- 
lic with his products. After getting these 
books you are anxious to try the recipes 

using the advertised products. 


good 


With a blue pencil I mark my favorite 
recipes so they can be found easily. 

Here are a few of the books I have on 
file: Planning the Modern Kitchen; Eti- 
quette, Entertaining, and Good Sense; Re- 
cipes for Making Jams and Jellies; Can- 
ning and Cooking by Steam Pressure; 
Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils; 
Gelatine Desserts; Delightful Cooking 
with Three Products of Corn; Famous 
Cooks’ Recipes for Raisin Cookery, and 
many others. A good many of these books 
were put out by the business concerns 
who advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer. MRS. L. O. YARBOROUGH. 

Florence County, S. C. 


IS THE PUBLIC USING LESS | 
| COTTON? | 


! 
oo the cotton stocking may 
have gotten into the museum class 
for antiques, it isn’t yet time for cotton 
planters to hang up the shovel and the 
hoe, judging by the results of a recent 
survey made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


After interrogating more than 1,000 
men and women about the textiles used 
in their wardrobes and houses in 1927 


it develops that 
with large in- 
in larger cities, 
regardless of their incomes, have switch- 
silk and rayon for 
Women they 
changed because silk and rayon are more 
and Men 
said they preferred silk and rayon socks 
to cotton because of comfort and style. 


as compared with 1922, 


families and individuals 


comes, and those living 
ed from cotton to 


many garments. said 


attractive easier to handle. 


In household articles, however, cotton 
is more than holding its own, according 
to the reports of 646 families. While 
linen, rayon, and silk were preferred for 
some articles, there was an actual in- 
crease in the number of cotton articles 
purchased in the majority of homes, par- 
ticularly those with comparatively large 
incomes. So that the actual quantity of 
cotton used was shown to have increased 
in five years. 
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BOYS LEARN TO ¢ COOK 
Bessit Collins Moore, 


N RS. Bessie 
demonstration agent of Pamlico 


County, North Carolina, writes: “When 
the boys asked to be admitted to the club, 
I thought it a good opportunity to get 
them to talk about it so I said, ‘If you 
will give us a reason why 
should be admitted, we will consider it.’ 
Some of their reasons were clever. ‘We 
help at home as much as girls do,’ ‘All 
men have to know how to cook on boats,’ 
(this being a coast county their ambition 
is seaward), and ‘A boy can't go to camp 
unless he can cook,’ were of their 
arguments. 

“The girls voted to take them in pro- 
vided they would do their part. One little 
freckled-faced boy who had been silent 
during the discussion spoke up. ‘What 
does she mean by “do your part’? I ain't 
going to tote trouble for none of ’um.’ I 
became interested in him at once as he has 
an analytical mind. I explained that the 
club me required to practice 
at home the things they learned at the 
club and at each meeting give a report of 


good boys 


some 


mbers were 


what they have done. The little boy, 
aged ten, was very well satisfied and his 


comment was, ‘All right, I can do that, 
but I ain’t goin’ to wash all the dishes 
and tote all the water.’ He is one of the 
brightest and most intelligent members of 
the club.” 


| KEEP CLEANER CLEAN 
aa 

nAHE vacuum Fea is a willing and 

faithful slave, but if it is to do its 
best work it must have a certain amount 
of care. 

It is important that the dust bag be 
emptied, preferably about once a week. A 
dust bag only one-fourth full cuts down 
the efficiency of the cleaner by 85 per 
cent. 

The motor should be oiled, unless the 
cleaner is of the ball-bearing type which 
requires no oil. 

The electric cord will last longer if it 
is kept wound around the hooks on the 
handle or looped over a hook in the closet 
so that it cannot become knotted or strain- 
ed. The delicate 
be broken by 


wires in the cord can 


a severe pull or twist. 


| ANOTHER BIBLE READER — 
ae 


MONG 

printed plan for 
through last year was 
Mrs. Winnie Taylor Long, Caswell County, 
North Carolina. 


followed the 
reading the Bible 


those who 


She writes: “I cut the helps out and 
pasted them in a scrapbook for my little 
granddaughter, fearing I would not find 
any others so good.” 





| A NEW BULLETIN FOR YOUNG 
| PEOPLE 


NEW publication for the young peo- 

ple on the farms of North Carolina 
has been published recently by the agri- 
cultural extension State Col- 
lege and is now request. 





service of 
available on 


It is extension circular. No. 170, Com- 
mon Birds of North Carolina, by Dr. L. 
H. Snyder. This publication contains 


47 pages of information about the more 
common birds to be found on the farms 
of the state. Each bird described is il 
lustrated with a line drawing so that 
identification is easy. Dr. Snyder says 
that a complete list of all the birds would 
include nearly 350 species and sub-species 
but since many of these are rare strag- 
glers and are not of great economic im- 
portance he has selected, 106 of the more 
common birds for description in his pub- 


ition. The birds were 
drawn from actual 

It is felt that this publication will be 
of interest to school children as well as 
farmers. 


pictures of the 


specimens. 


‘WHAT DEMONSTRATION 
WORK HAS MEANT TO ME | 


‘\LUB wanes 


gave me encouragement 

and inspiration. With these came a 
determination to make of myself a better 
wife and mother, a more efficient home 
naker and a better citizen. 

So, to make a “long story short,’ we 
made a pretty and efficient work shop out 
of an old, dirty, inconvenient kitchen and 
pretty, bright, cream and blue dining 
room out of a dingy gray one, making it 
all over, furniture and all, changing it 
from a dreary place to eat in to a cheer- 
ful, attractive one. All this was accomp- 
lished with the sum of $15 won on can- 


~ MRS. HENRY MIDDLETON 


ned fruits and vegetables at our last state 
fair. 

The girls’ room we have just finished 
fixing over. It has pretty cream walls, 
oiled and waxed floors, and lettuce green 
furniture with sprays of hand painted 
roses with dark green leaves. There are 
rose voile curtains with top valance and 
tie-backs made of five-inch ruffles, and 
homemade crocheted rugs in rose, black, 
and green. It is a real joy and how my 
two girls love it, realizing they helped 
make it beautiful with their own hands. 
This was accomplished with $22 that was 
laid aside for this purpose from the gar- 
den contest prize money. 

The garden contests that | have been 
in since in club work have meant more to 
our family than anything 1 have ever done 
for them. For the past three years our 
garden has fed us, given us health, saved 
doctors’ bills, and saved much time by 
maintaining good health for us. Health 
being the very basis of success, I feel 
that we have gained much. 

Then there are the things I have learn- 
ed. I have studied foods and food val- 





learned 
can do in our homes 
to create a home-like atmosphere with 
very little cost, making the old thrown 
away chair, desk, or bed up in the attic 
a thing of Putting it in plain 
terms, club work teaches us: to make the 
very best of what we have. And I hope 
the good seeds sowed in my mind about 
clothing and personality in dress will some 
day find themselves bringing forth fruit. 


Club work has also meant something 
to me in dollars and cents; $309.50 in 
cash prizes in the last three years, a $40 
oil stove, and a cake set. These have 
meant much to me. 

Of all the 


furnishing I have 
the many things we 


ues. In houss 


beauty. 


things that club work has 
done for me, the friends that have come 
to me through it I prize the most. To 
know and love the extension leaders and 
club women as I do means more to my 
life than you will ever know. 

home-making, ba- 
bies, dreams, growing things—that’s all 
there is to this affair of living; digging 
around the roots of life to force its 
blooming. Thereby we club women miss 
none of its fullest fragrance. 

MRS. HENRY MIDDLETON. 
Duplin County, N. C. 


Flowers, vegetables, 


| THE RAINY DAY BOX | 


i 





HEN | summer sa sili eine 

playtime impossible, promote har- 
mony and neatness in the home by the 
use of a play box. This is simply a wood 
box of any size (two by three feet and 
about a foot high is good) and preferably 
on casters so that it can be easily moved 
about. Each child has one to hold his 
toys. Even the little toddler will enjoy 
taking things out and putting them back 
but his box should not have casters lest 
it slide away while he is leaning 
against it. 

The wise mother has a supply of po- 
tential rainy day .pleasure hidden away 
in a large box of her own. In this she 
puts cut-out work from her magazines, 
colorful fashion sheets for paper dolls, 
wall paper samples, bits of bright string 
and paper, cardboard, etc. With these 
materials are always blunt pointed scis- 
sors, large darning needles, paste or glue, 
crayons, and often a lump of plastic clay. 
When the cry, “Oh, Mama, tell me some- 
thing to play!” comes she is ready with 
suggestions and materials. 

Here is an example of the directions 
she gives the children :— 

Cut out a good-sized object (animal, 
house, girl, or boy) and paste it on a 
piece of cardboard. Use a needle and 
colored worsted to outline the object with 
neat stitches. 





| A BIG DEAL ~ 


Be = 
HU STL ING ‘promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co, 
A native named Koko 

Said “Pay what you owe, Coe, 

Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 
He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 
The two coalesced; 

Imagine the rest; 

“Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co.” 





| TEENS Al AND TWI TWENTIES CON- | 
TEST WINNERS | 








FTE R judging the teens and twen- 

ties contest letters on the subject, 
“What I Would Have on the Young 
People’s Page If I Were Editor,” the 
judges gave the editor a long list of most 
helpful suggestions. All of the letters 
were splendid, and show the interest of 
our young people in their page of the 
paper. To Minnie Elliott, Ellis County, 
Texas, they awarded the first prize of $3 
in cash, and to Juanita Emmons, Hester 
County, Tennessee, they gave the second 





prize of $2 in cash. The prize letters are 


printed below, and we are very sorry we 
have not the space to print the others to 
whom the judges awarded honorable 
mention. 





First Prize Letter 
S YOUNG people’s editor I should 
first of all endeavor to convince the 
editor-in-chief that it was worth while 
to devote a whole page to my section, 
and then I should fill it in this way :~— 

(1) A short story of two columns or 
more. These stories of general appeal 
alternated with a series of special articles 
dealing with the conditions of work and 
opportunities for success in the various 
vocations. These articles would prob- 
ably be interviews with industrial lead- 
ers, and would above all be practical. 

(2) Contest—One-half column, with 
small prize each month. The contests 
varying in form from puzzles to writing 
so as to offer a chance to all. 

(3) Current Events—One-half  col- 
umn. This would be a brief digest of 
the news. 

(4) Editor’s 
umn. 

(5) Mutual 


column—One-half  col- 


Service-——One-half  col- 


umn. This would be devoted to a book 
exchange, flower exchange, etc. 

From time to time I should like to 
have travel talks and youth’s hall of 


fame; that is, pictures and stories of 
young people who are succeeding in the 
world today like Helen Wills, Horton 
Smith, and others. 

Youth’s interests are so varied that as 
young people’s editor I should keep con- 
stantly on the watch for new features 
which would attract and new ideas which 
would serve the largest possible group 
of readers, 

Second Prize Letter 

I were the editor of the young peo- 

ple’s page I would devote half of the 
space to the very little tots; the other, 
to the older children from about 12 to 18. 
In the first column, which I would call 
the “1 to 12” section, I would do as Un- 
cle P. F. does and write a letter of greet- 
ing to my nieces and nephews, in which 
I would tell them a few things of inter- 
est I had recently observed. In this 
same section I would publish letters from 
my small readers and photographs, draw- 
ings, or puzzles submitted by them. I 
think that would keep the little — tots 
busy for quite a while. 

Now for the other column, which | 
would call “12 to 18;” first there would 
be my editorial, in which I would express 
my views on current topics of interest to 
my young readers. I would stress such 
characteristics as honesty, sportsmanship, 
and cleanliness. I would publish letters 
or essays by my readers. Some _ space 
would be given to the poets, artists, oF 
even the musicians and cooks, in order 
to give them a chance to express their 
natural talents. 

If I were editor I would urge every 
boy and girl to send in everything of 
interest to him and her. Then I'd boil 
it all down and publish the most genef- 
ally interesting articles on their page. 


Honorable Mention List 
Names and counties are given:— 
Virginia 
Gladys Lumsden, Bedford; Alice M. Pitt- 
man, Norfolk. 
South Carolina 
Kathleen Lewis, Fairfield; Idella Blackmon, 
Darlington; Mary Prosser, Florence; Mrs. J 
lian Hanna, Williamsburg. 
North Carolina 
Eliza M. Whitfield, Lenoir; Lester Powell 
Rockingham; Thelma Burnette, Haywood ; Dail 
Rowland, Wake; Ruby Blackwell, Hende ‘7 s005 
Pauline Allen, Bladen; Cora Gauldin, Rock- 
ingham; Perry Parks, Richmond; Gatha Hath- 
cock, Stanly; Howard McLamb, 1psons 
Maybelle Radcliffe, Washington; Irene Parket, 
Lee; Jessie Mae Owens, Scotland; Ruth Tay- 
lor, Beaufort; Katie Lee Culbreath, Robeso™s 
Mae Jones, Montgomery; Oscar A, Johnso™ 
Avery; Ruby May, Franklin. 
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Fireflies—Meteors of the Night 


A Story for All Nature Lovers 


By CHARLOTTE 


1 





Are you ng through the night 
Looking re to find me?” 

N I trave th a light 
| the folks behind me.’’-—Father Tabb. 


{14S BEEN more than a month 


began to see the fire- 
meteors of the night, as they 
appear out of the darkness, il- 
luminating it with 
myriads of flashes. 
Right beautifully are 
they described in 
James Whitcomb 
Riley's lines :-— 


since we 


“And lavishly to left 
and right, 

The fireflies, like gold- 
en seeds, 

Are sown 

night.” 


upon the 


CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


The firefly is not 
a fly at all, but a beetle. It has the most 
marvelous and efficient light known— 


much more marvelous and efficient than 
any light man has been able to produce. 
If you hold your hand near an oil lamp 
or an electric light, you feel heat. That 
heat is escaping, is wasted. But there is 
no heat, there is no waste to the “phos- 
phorescent” light which the firefly mys- 
teriously produces. It is all light and no 
heat! If man could produce such an 
efficient light as this, how much lower 
our lighting costs would be! 


I. Where Do the Bugs Get Their 
Light ? 
oe have puzzled for centu- 
firetly’s light. If we 
catch one and look at its underpart, we 
see that some of the segments of the ab- 
domen are partly or entirely sulphur yel- 
low. That is the “lamp.” In the males 
this yellow area covers all the end of 
the abdomen up to the fourth or fifth 
segment; in the females only the middle 
portion of the abdomen is the lamp. 
These yellow areas, when dissected under 
a Microscope, are seen to be filled with 
air-tubes. It is believed the light is 
caused by certain chemicals in the fat 
tissue which become luminous when com- 
bined with the oxygen drawn in through 
these air-tubes. Scientists have tried to 
reproduce an artificial light of similar 
quality and brilliancy, but so far have 
been unsuccessful. 


ie rear h 
ries Ove the 


Compton says the phosphorescence of 
the firefly is not dependent upon life, for 
the dried and powdered abdomen will 
emit light again if supplied with air and 
Moisture. 


Il. Glowworm, Railroad Beetle, 
and Other Kinds 

ee FIREFLIES of the South are 
larger and fly higher than those of 

the North. They are different species, 

some giving off a blinking light, others 

alonger flash. In some cases the eggs, 

larvae, and pupae are luminous. 

In South America there is another 
form of firefly, called the “railroad bee- 
tle,” as it flashes a red light at each end 
ot the body and a green light along the 
Sides, suggesting signals! 
_In another species, the glowworm, the 
lemale is wingless and crawls about in 
the grass, emitting a soft, steady light, 
Which js supposed to tell her mate where 
to find her, 

_ The function of this light of the fire- 
ty is unknown to us, but since many of 
Me fireflies have unusually well devel- 
oped eyes, and since most of them are 
ative at night, the flash must be of some 
M™portance to the firefly. 





Ill. Serving as Torches and 
Jewels 
HE ANCIENT Aztecs (Indians who 
| flourished in Mexico some centuries 


HILTON GREEN 


before being overthrown by Cortez in 





erthrow 
1521) were supposed to confine large 
numbers of them in fine-meshed baskets, 
which they carried as torches on night 


journeys. 


tells of seeing Cuban 


My husband 


belles wearing fireflies in their hair. These 


tropical fireflies are called ‘“cucujos” and 
are sometimes two inches long. They 
have two large spots, resembling eyes, 
which give off light. The Cubans catch 
them, cage them, feed them on sugar 
cane, and sell them during festivals. The 
Cuban thread them together and 
weave them in their hair, or fasten them 
to their ball gowns, and with the move- 
ment of dancing these fireflies glow and 
glitter like diamonds. 


girls 


“BLACK WITH MARTINS” | 








ERE are two more “martin poles.” 

These are at a neat little home in a 
small town in Richmond County, N. C. 
D. Lowdermilk was stirred up to send a 
photograph of them by seeing the picture 
of the South Georgia pole and gourds 
in our April 13 issue. 


With the snapshot he sent the following 
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SINGLE-ROOM APARTMENT FOR SUM- 
MER VISITORS—LIGHT AND AIRY 


Rent-free homes for purple martins, put up 


by D. Lowdermilk, in Richmond 


North Carolina. 


County, 


letter which we are glad to share with 
our readers :— 


Each gourd is fastened at top and bottom 
with galvanized wire. One pole is cedar, the 
other of heart pine with pole and gourds 
painted white. A piece of tin around each 
pole makes it cat-proof. 


Not many martins had arrived when the 
picture was taken, but I have about 75 now. 
They will continue to come until about June 
10. In August when the young ones are fly- 
ing, the poles will be black with martins. 





NORTH CAROLINA SHORT 
COURSE FOR WOMEN 
NE of the important features of the 
Farm and Home Week exercises at 
North Carolina State College July 22-27 
will be the short course for farm women 
arranged annually by the home demon- 
stration department. Certificates will be 
awarded to those women who have at- 


tended five such courses. Five Master 
Farm Homeémakers will be honored and 
the State Federation of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs will hold its annual meet- 
ing. A cotton dress style review will 
be held with women from all sections | 


of the state contesting for honor prizes. 
The course is in charge of Mrs. Estelle 
T. Smith, district home agent. Last year 
about 600 women from 64 counties at- 
tended. Stitl more are expected this 
year. : 


|REFRIGERATION 
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ee 


ight it and Leave it” 


.. . Continuous 
Food-preserving Cold 


HAT’S the whole story of the simplicity of Superrex, the new 

oil-burning refrigerator. Simply light the burners once a day. 
These burners go out, in about an hour and a quarter, when the fuel, 
a little more than a pint of kerosene—costing only from one to three 
cents—is consumed. Twenty-four to thirty-six hours of efficient 
refrigeration will be maintained. No electricity—no gas. 


No moving parts 


Superrex has no valves, gears, belts; no moving parts. No drains. 
Noiseless. Nothing to get out of order. No ‘‘servicing.’’ Only 
connection required is with any cold water line—water used during 
the short heating period only. 


See SUPERFEX demonstrated 


See Superrex at your dealer’s. Learn about its many advantages— 
its modern, year-around refrigeration, its saving of food and preven- 
tion of food spoilage, its ice cubes, the new dishes it makes possible, 
its great convenience in the rural home. Note its handsome appeat- 
ance and fine workmanship. Your dealer will gladly arrange con- 
venient terms for you. 


Superrex may be had in a wide range of sizes and styles—from 
$198.00 upwards F. O. B. factory. Send the coupon today for hand- 
somely illustrated literature on ‘‘refrigeration from oil heat.”’ 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 
Secaeter Sis adetineyceeaiean dees eee aiapineiaes einen nemeaiinmniie sieetiremmenbaies edt amen emit aime ems emmnceinasemmnimad aaa aaa 

O6 
REFRIGERATION Division 


| PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 
ing REFRIGERATORS, 
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Banners of Scoutcratt 

By JOHN CASE conign 3B ty | : 

















THE STORY SO FAR 

HEN the Val- 

ley under the leadership of Tribe Guide 

Arthur Frost visited troop scouts in 
the city led by Bill Graham (Frost’s old war 
buddy) the day proved a memorable one for 
both groups. Old misunderstandings and 
prejudices about city and country dis- 
pelled and warm friendships were formed be- 
tween city and country lads. Plans for fu- 
ture visits between troop and tribe were 
made before the Pleasant Valley left 
the city. 


Lone Scouts of Pleasant 


were 


boys 


Home again the Lone Scouts settled down 
to their various farm tasks. Rodney Spencer, 
chief of the Lone Scout tribe, and Jack Barry 
rescued Mr. Burnett and his daughter Helen 
after their car had overturned, rendered first 
aid, and took them to the doctor. The boys 
learned that the Burnetts had bought a farm 
in the Valley and would soon be their neigh- 


bors. His chums soon began to “kid” Rod- 
ney about Helen. 
Rodney’s name of “Injun” fitted him well 


and a story had long persisted that his family 
was descended from a great Indian chief whose 
people once owned the Valley. Along with 
this ran a story of an ancient mine somewhere 
on the Spencer farm used by these early 
Americans. A _ stranger in the Valley by 
chance heard the story retold and obtained 
a job on the Spencer farm. 

Days swiftly by and again 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the troop. The pala- 
tial Sullivan home contrasted strangely with 
the tenement home of Mike Moran with whom 
Rodney later spent several days. Rodney 
learned that Colonel Sullivan, father Ter 
had played football father. 

A round of contests between troop and Lone 
Scouts brought the close. It had 
been a happy week for everybody. 

“We something 
announced mother 
he welcomed 
is late and we 
would wonder 
went to your 


sped the Lone 


ot 


ence, against his 


visit to a 


have to tell you, 

as back at 
the entire family. “It 
wouldn’t trouble you but you 
what had happened when you 
room.” 


Rodney,” 
his Oaklawn 


was by 


CHAPTER X. 
‘\ HAT is it, moms?” inquired Rod- 

ney wonderingly. “Somebody steal 
my pet tennis racket ?” 


(Continued) 


“Nothing was stolen, son,” said Father 
Spencer, “but there has been a very evi- 
dent attempt at 
robbery. Come with 
us and you'll 
But when we got 
home from Milford 
the day it happen- 
ed everything was 
topsy-turvy. The 
whelp who did it 
tried to make a 
thorough but 
he got nothing for 
his pains.” 


sce. 


job 





JOUN CASE 


When 


they entered Rod’s room 
let out a cry of anger and 
Scarred places showed where 
sections of the floor had been removed 
and much of the plastering had been 
knocked off the wall. It was evident that 
someone had made a desperate effort to 
find something he believed hidden in 
the room. Like a flash there came to 
Rod the memory of that night when he 
had sensed that someone was listening 
outside his door. 


the owner 
dismay, 


“T'll bet it was that infernal new hired 


man!” cried Rod. “I never liked the 
looks of him. He must have been list- 
ening to Jack and me one night and 
thought he’d have a try for the old 
map of the mine. All the other men 


here think that talk of the missing mine’s 
a joke.” 

“T have no doubt you are right, son,” 
said Father Spencer gravely. “The man 
who gave his name as Denton is gone 
and with him went Hansen, a young 
fellow we've always trusted. They had 
left the field on an excuse the day we 
were away and we got home late. We 
found Mandy tied up and scared to death 
almost and things as you see them.” 


“Did they get the map, dad?” de- 
manded Rod. “The plastering is off there.” 
“Safe,” smiled Rod’s father as he 


pressed the secret panel and the door 
swung back. 


“Much good it would have 





done them, anyway, but Denton evidently 
believes there is something in the story 
and induced Hansen to go in with him. 
Of course I notified the sheriff but they 


made a clean getaway. I don’t think 
we'll ever hear from either of them 
again.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” observed 
Rod, his lips tightening. “I only hope 
they come back when I’m home. I'll 


promise them a warm reception.” 

“No great harm has been done,” con- 
soled Mother Spencer patting Rod’s 
shoulder. “Your room needed a new 
floor and new papering anyway. We'll 
have it spick and span before your city 
friends come to visit you.” 


“ HAT will be fine, moms,” said Rod- 

ney. “We'll need to look pretty 
when Terry Sullivan comes here. Not 
that I’d swap Oaklawn and this house 
for all they've got,” Rod added quickly, 


“but the Sullivans have a really mar- 
velous home. It’s 
late but do you 


mind if I tell you 
something about 
my trip now?” 
“That’s one thing 
we waited up for,” 


smiled Mother 
Spencer. “We 
know you~ must 


have had a wonder- 
ful time.” 


“Hit the high 
spots now, son,” 
said Father Spen- 


cer. “Then you can 
go into details later 
on. Is Sullivan the 
big banker that we 
read about in the 
daily papers ?” 
“Sure is!” re- 
plied Rodney.“ And, 
dad, you should see 


his bank! Colonel 
Sullivan’s a mil- 
lionaire and then 


some but I couldn't 
have been treated 
finer if I'd spent a week with Jack Barry 
in his home. Now the house—” Rod was 
off on a glowing account of the marvels 
he had seen and his parents chuckled ap- 
preciatively as Rod told of his first en- 
counter with a manservant. 

“By the way,” Rod concluded, “Colonel 
Sullivan told me that he played against 
you the time you beat the Bulldogs. Said 
you ripped their line in pieces and scored 
two touchdowns. He's coming out here 


to meet you again. 
The dark eyes of “Dynamite Dan” 
Spencer gleamed  reminiscently. “So 


that’s the Sullivan!” he exclaimed. “One 
of the greatest tackles that ever went on 
a football field, I didn’t make my gains 
through him. Once I got by him but 
the next time I thought I was struck by 
lightning. Fast as the wind and with a 
punch like a pile driver. He must be 
carrying a lot of poundage now, Rod.” 
“Not much,” said Rod. “Plays a 
great game of tennis and Terry, his son, 
is his dad all over again according to 
old Granddad Sullivan. We'll have some 
great games when they come to Oak- 
lawn. And,” Rod added loyally, “you 
are just as big a man in Pleasant Valley, 
dad, as Colonel Sullivan is in the city. 
I'm going to be mighty proud to have 
them know mother and you.” 
AYS passed swiftly and unevent- 
fully as Lone Scouts followed their 
avocations. An instructor who had con- 
tact with his students every month of 
the year, Professor Frost went from 
farm to farm supervising planting and 
cultivation of crops, dropping a valuable 
hint here and there on the care of live- 
stock which was taken up by seniors as 
well 


so 


as juniors. Frost was a tireless 
worker and his influence -had extended 
beyond the boundaries of Consolidated 
High. Up ir the hills trappers who had 


scoffed at the suggestion that their sons 
take up farming were beginning to talk 
favorably about “that thar young school 








teacher.”” Scout Hapgood wore his Scout 
uniform proudly, did missionary work 
for Scoutcraft among the members of 
his clan, and out of the hills came shy 
backward lads to swell the ranks. Always 
Guide Frost kept an eye open for promis- 
ing material. 

“I’ve got a new Scout that will be a 
comer,” announced Frost triumphantly 
one day as he stopped at Oaklawn to 
find Rod Spencer busily at work. 
“Name’s Burch. He’s about your age 
and lives away over beyond Milford. 
Signed him up and he’ll be on hand for 
the next meeting. Can’t do much on 
degree work in so short a time but he’ll 
be eligible for the swimming matches 
and they tell me he’s a fish in the water. 
I’ve been looking for a lad to team with 
you for good as Jack Barry is he’s a 
bit slow.” 

“That's good news,” replied Rod. “Any 
chance this new find is a ball player? We 
must have a few games on the Clear Lake 
diamond this sum- 
mer and we're 
short a real out- 
fielder. Perhaps 
we can have a 
match game with 
the Troop Scouts. 
W hat do youthink 7?" 


PIN yy. 


friend 


Graham tells me 
that his Scouts al- 
ways find Scout- 
craft more inter- 
esting than base- 
ball,” replied Frost, 
“but here in the 
country about the 
only chance we 
have to play is 
once in awhile at 


a Scout meet. Per- 
haps Burch will 
prove the man you 
need. By the way 
he’s a cousin of 
Helen 3urnett’s. 
Saved any more 
lives lately, old- 
timer 2?” 

Rod flushed and grinned. “I have some 
news, too,” he said. ““Miss Burnett’s only 
been in Pleasant Valley a few weeks 
but with the help of Miss Courtney, her 
Sunday school teacher, she’s organized 
a Troop of Girl Scouts. My guess is 
that she’s ‘sold’ her cousin Scouting 
before you saw him.” 

“Well, I admire her pep,” said Frost. 
“That will give us an organized group 
of ‘rooters’ for our contests. And I can 


on 


_ 


imagine where she got her information 
about organizing. I didn’t know you 
were interested in Scouting for girls, 
Rod.” 

not?” inquired Rod defen- 


"y HY 
sively. ‘My sister will ‘be a Girl 
Scout one of these days.” 

“Only six years to go!” laughed Guide 
Frost teasingly. “I'll say you are the 
early bird. Watch your step, old-timer. 
I want your mind on the business of 
Scouting this summer. And I’m count- 
ing on you to produce the champion yield 
in the state junior corn contests. It 
will be a long time before you know as 
much about girls as you do about corn. 
That's a peach of a stand you have in 
your field here.” 

As Rodney Spencer’s glance traveled 
down the long rows of corn plants grow- 
ing luxuriantly in the mellow soil and 
noted that not even the tiniest weed ap- 
peared there was a pride and something 
approaching affection in his eyes. 

“It is a fine field, Prof,” answered 
Rodney, “and you don’t need to worry 
about my being on the job at work or in 
play. When I told dad about the beating 
in second degree work we took from the 
Troop Scouts he authorized me to prom- 
ise all Lone Scouts a vacation while your 
friend’s Troop is here if they'll dig in 
on tests. I think we'll have a surprise 
for Scoutmaster Graham. If this new 
find of yours can really swim we'll beat 
‘em sure. But there’s something I’ve 





been wanting to talk to you about ey 
since we came back home. You know 
the legend of the lost copper mine?” 
Instructor Frost nodded. The story 
was tradition in the Valley and he ha, 
been reared in a county not many miles 
away. “I don’t think there can be any- 
thing in it, Rod,” Frost observed. “As 
you know I had a little geology in school 
and I’ve never found the slightest. in- 
dications of copper oré in the hills here. 


I can’t believe there ever has been a 
mine.” 
“C\OMEONE else believes there is 


one,” answered Rod. ‘When I came 
home from the city I found my room 
torn up in a search for a map which 
has been in our family for many years 
and two of dad’s hired men gone. They'd 
overheard Jack and me talking one night 
after we'd put in a day hunting for the 
lost mine and evidently thought if they 
had the map they might find it. Dad 
thinks they are gone for good but I feel 
sure they'll not leave this neighborhood. 
You travel around a lot and I wanted 
you to keep an eye open for this man 
Denton and a fellow named Hansen who 
went with him. If they are around here 
I want to know it.” 


I'd heard gossip about your having a 
map, Rod,” said Frost. “But I still can’t 
believe you will profit by following a 
mere myth. As it happens, though, I 
saw Hansen in the hills a few days ago.” 

“He'd better leave,” announced Rod 
grimly. “We knew nothing = about the 
other fellow but we'd always trusted 
Hansen. If I catch him on this farm 
he’ll go to jail.” 

“A man can hide in the hills around 
here and never be found,” said Frost. 
“There are places that even you, Rod, 
never would find unless you stumbled on 
to ’em. I have no doubt but that Han- 
sen and his friend have joined up with 
a gang of moonshiners. We know there 
are stilis back in -the rough country 
where even a pack mule finds hard going. 
You and Jack want to watch mighty 
sharp when you go poking around even 
on your own land back in that rough 
country. There are some desperate char- 
acters in this booze game.” 

“We'll look out for ourselves, 
Rod assured his friend. “If you cate 
sight of this bird Hansen or his tough 
pal, Denton, pass the word on to me. 
The story of the missing mine may be 
all bunk but if there is a mine this 
farm it’s ours,” 


"re: good would it do anyone t0 
find minerals?” asked Frost. “The 


land belongs to your father. It isn’t as 
if one could stake out a mining claim. 
“The trouble replied Rod 
dad happened to remark one evening \ 
they were joking me about hunting 10! 
the lost mine that on some of the rough 
land which always has been considered 
worthless he wasn’t sure of thi title. 
30th Denton and Hansen heard him. 


Prof,” 


on 


ts 








“Whew!” ejaculated Frost. “That puts 
an entirely different face on the matter. 
I'll say again, Rod, that I think it’s all 
foolishness to spend time on this matter 
but one can never tell. And you cat 
count me in on anything that comes up— 
whether it’s a fight or a footrace. 

“Thank you, Prof,’ said Rod 
fully. “I knew I could count on you. One 
of these days we'll go over the map to 
gether. But here’s a mine that’s wort! 
working and I must dig in. So long: 

“Good-bye, Chief. Won't be long now 
until Graham and his Troop will be here 
at Clear Lake and we must be ready 
for ‘em. I’m on my way.” 

As Arthur Frost left the field, then 
drove on to the home of another vocé 
tional agriculture student, he found him 
self musing over the legend oi the lost 


grate- 


mine and admiring the grim pers! wee 
of his young friend. So might so i 
ancient warrior have struck to a tf 


. . : sanclisi 
until truth or falsity of his conclusion 
was revealed. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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= 
By L. A. 
a: HE chrysanthemum is one of our 
most beautiful flowers, and yet it is 
one of the most disappointing if not 
properly handled. Only by feeding lib- 
ry ally, watering well, and pruning or dis- 
a budding may the large blooms be pro- 
les duced. If all the flower buds that nor- 
y- mally develop are allowed to remain the 
As result will be a great mass of small, 
a rather indifferent blooms. To secure the 
re large ones the disbudding or pruning 
a must be practiced. Every chrysanthe- 
mum grower should write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
is ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 1311, 
ime which gives detailed information as to the 
yom proper method of pruning, fertilizing, 
ich staking, etc. It gives full details as to 
AES how to produce them in the home flower 
yd garden. While writing for this bulletin, 
ght ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 1306 entitled 
ken Insect Enemies of Chrysanthemums. 
Dad Both of these may be had free of charge 
feel and a careful study of them will put one 
90d. in position to produce the best chrysan- 
nted themums. 
who Prune Dahlias 
here for Big Blooms. P 
—If all the branches Cory 
ig a that develop on ; 
an’t dahlia plants are 
oa allowed to grow : 
1, I the result will us- 
ceed ually be a_ big 
Rod tangled mass of 
the branches with much 
sted foliage and few 
— flowers, these be- 
; ing small and of 
in little value. Prun- 
Rod. ing, or disbudding 
d on and disbranching 
Han- are necessary if 
with one would secure 
there the large, fine 
intr} blooms that are so much admired. Prob- 
oing, ably the most satisfactory way of grow- 
ighty ing them is to let the plant grow as it 
psi: will until a cluster_of flower buds is 
chat formed in the top. Then pinch out all of 
the buds except the one in the center. 
of Also pinch back the small shoots or 
nae branches that have developed all down the 
an stalk so as to prevent the formation of 
me. any more buds. The cutting out of these 


branches is called disbranching and the 
cutting out of the buds, disbudding. When 
handled in this way one will secure just 
one blossom from each stalk and this will 
usually be a large fine specimen, with a 
long stem. 








n't as 

ae Dahlias and Mums Need Much 
“that Water.—Both dahlias and chrysanthe- 
when mums must have an abundance of water 
o for throughout their growing season if they 
rough are to produce large fine blooms in late 
dered summer and early fall. The soil must be 
title. soaked during dry spells. Light sprink- 
is lings are of no value. The best method 
t puts 's to dig a little trench six or eight inches 
natter. from the base of the plants and pour 
t's al Water in it, either from the hose or from 
matter vessels when it must be carried. Fill the 
u can trench and let it soak in and repeat the 


5s up— 


Operation several times until the ground 
's thoroughly wet. Mulching with hay, 
orate- ; . p A - 
gta Straw, etc., will aid very materially in 


a eeerving the moisture and keeping down 
worth teds and grass. Whatever method one 
ng i adopts it is absolutely essential that the 
g now Sil be kept moist at all times if these 
‘e here flowers are to do their best. Liberal feed- 
ready Mg is needed by chrysanthemums, but 

only a comparatively small amount of ni- 

| then trogen is best for dahlias. Of course, this 
yoca- is presuming that they were planted in a 





Soil that is reasonably rich. 
To Kill Earthworms.—Soil contain- 


d him- 
he lost 





























istence 
i pais ing Considerable organic or decaying mat- 
4 trail ler is especially attractive to earthworms, 














and they are often found in large num- 
TS in flower pots, flower boxes, flower 
» etc. Usually they do not do much 


clusion 
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Make ’Em Bloom Big 


Pinch Buds, Pull Weeds, and Keep ’Em Watered 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


harm unless they become quite 
dant. They may be destroyed 


readily, however, by watering the 
with a solution of bichloride of 

cury. Dissolve one corrosive sublimate 
tablet (bichloride of mercury) in a half 
gallon of water. Soak the soil in which 
the earthworms are numerous with this 
solution and. they will be destroyed. 


ordinary amount of 
this material in the 
strength mentioned 
will not hurt most 
plants, but wher- 
ever one is afraid se 
of doing damage 
with it, the worms 
may be chased out 
of the soil by wa- 
tering with a thick 
solution of lime 
water. This will not 
kill them, but will 
cause them to come 





to the surface where they may be sc 


off and destroyed. 


Creating a Market for Cut Flow- 
ers.—The kinds of flowers that can be 
grown for market are so numerous as to 
make it impossible to name anything like 
all of them. However, gladiolii, 
lias, chrysanthemums, zinnias, and mari- 
golds are among the leaders. Of the per- 
manent kind, peonies, delphinium or lark- 
spur, and phlox seem to be in consider- 


able demand. 


There is no one best method of selling 
them. Some work up a market 
way and some another. One of the best 
general plans is to grow high quality, at- 
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This is the home of 
a Master Farmer. In- 
stead of spending all 
their money buying 
more land Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim. L. Kelly 
invested a part in 
making their home 
one of the most beau- 
tiful farm homes in 
the South. The in- 
terior is just as mod- 
ern as the exterior. 
Electric lights, elec- 
tric refrigeration, 
modern furnace heat, 
and other’ conveni- 
ences make it a de- 
lightful place in 
which to live. 
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The _Kelly home |! ICSF: as 
occupies a point of | SPRAYS. FOR OR VEGETABLES | 
vantane in a beau- | | 
tiful grove. But im- — , 
mediately in front BLE DISEASES! CONTROL 
of the house the is! \Seab |Soak seed in 1 pint commercial formalin 
trees have been cut Potatoes | |to 30 gallons ot water for 2 hou 

ae eras A |Early Spray with Bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 when 
out. This leaves a | Blight jthe brown spots first appear on the oldce 
beautiful lawn from leaves. Hepeat at 10-day intervals if 
house to road with , las |necessary Pe 
2 > re Sweet Black \Disease free seed and | slips. Seed selection 
a beautiful grove Potatoes Rot jin the fall. Seed bed sahitation. Treat 
on either side. Jseed at bedding time, 1 oz. bichloride of 
Appropriate plz ant- [mercury to 8 gallons of water for 10 
° jminutes. 
x5 ———— para ees eS 
ings of shrubbery Stem Disease free seed und slips. Same as 
P 
both front and to Rot __|black rot 
the rear are shown (Sparagus just Resistant varieties—Palmetto, French aod 
F | '» 
in these pictures. . hington Strains Ment dees 
This is the back yard here at os hin nt ly gy ln ge Aig 
the left. Just below is another Blight —|disease free seed for planting the follow- 
view taken from the front. acct eS a aes 
Cabbage Black Seak seed 15 minutes in aed to “000 cor- 
Rot rosive sublimgte. Crop rotations, Avoud 
ee ae ae ne oe 4 Cauliflower {planting any of the cress family of plants 
tractive flowers, establish a Jon infected ground for at least # years 
fitipowenge |Keep vegetable refuse cleaned up and out 
roadside market on a much : lof the field 
ae E a 2 Collards Wilt < otation, 
traveled road, and sell here — Mustara git aia 
atts s Si ee: r Raye Kale i 
ata reasonable price. Whete Slain |tsins er a a ee 
one lives on or near such a panash nose heh esent. Repeat at 10-day intervals until 


jthree applications have been given 

















highway and_ reasonably stare WE ce ait ct maine eae 
be ~ jelay spraying (or »plication) until two 
near some of the larger i seks betare iiveninn of tha wine Ge 
Ae ceW Se car treatment 1 jo 5 minutes bichloride of 
towns or cities, this is a wilt cagcoaty. ., tation ‘arden, Siena dat ta 
: , tia owns bacteria spreading insects. Spray wit! 
good plan. We have seen 1-4-0 Bordeaux early in season If discase 
; om is present. Clea » field of all refusi 
roadside flower markets ___ | Rot _fand spray as recommended. for anthracnose. 
under big oak trees that '™’* Leb airy ie eg gE eng? 
y : SiG eee : |nitrogenous fertilizers. Keep dirt mulct 
were doing athriving busi- — | Sci pinata ta nouecrea erties eee 
ee Peppers | Wilt Crop rotations, Resistant. varieties. 
ness. E | , 
geplunt | | 
‘Onion [Mildew [Spray with 44-60 Bordeaux distillate oil 
of e ~ i Black femulsio: (distillate to be used in the pro- 
One must be careful Mold {portion of 1 part to 100 gallons water.) 
, _ a sc If either disease »resent spray at leas 
when such a market is es- piesa edied sarap on Cai 
7 ae, ee > » hic EE: SEE Eee. aL . 
tablished, to offer only high Irish |Colorado 1% Ibs. powdered arsenate of lead (or 3 
2 - - P — Potatoes Potato |lbs. paste); 4 Ibs. stone lime; 50 gallons 
class blooms and at rea Beelle water, ns” soon as ‘insects appear." Dust 
sonable prices in order to lwith eit er, arsenate of een ee ee 
. ee ani The > Blister |Same as for Colorado Potato Beetle. Dust 
attract ; buyers. When the Beetle —_|sodium oiilontiuaride ssaiake ‘om twaeklon ian 
reputation of your blooms is jcelanies | use mu iia to 4 parts 
once established, and folks ica" [Controlied by Bordeaux when spraying 
eetle lfor bligh 
generally understand that Sweet Tortoise |Arsenate lead 2 ibs. to 60 gallons water 
Potatoes Beetle land 2 is hydrated lime on under sides 
you sell good stuff at a rea- of les 




















. Flea |Dip plants in arsenate lead 1 Ib. paste to 
sonable price, then your — |" Beetle _|50' gallons water ‘ 
e 77 |Cabh Ars lead 2 Ibs, lions of 
marketing problems are Cabbage ¢ ibage \A maonets ead 2 Ss. to 50 gallons o 
4 ly vy pe ; Harlequin. |Plant trap cro id spray the trap 
largely solved. Keep in Cabbage [crop with Mercsent. Head’ pick in opting. 
+ >: a +4 4 a sug ‘ Ne ees bar ot Beaeactis: 5 
mind, however, that indif Plant — jBiack leaf 40—8 oz. to 25 gations water 
> > © L |plus 1) Ih ap; dust th icotine 
ferent or poor blooms can me Eiiphate 1 Ib ales hydrated’ Une 36 le. 
“ve sadily at any Sutworm  |Poison bran mash. Pa een 1 Ib. plus I 
mover be sold readily at any futworm lth, salt, and’ bran 60 Ibe. Molsten with 
rice. eae - Isyrup. = es a ao 
I Cucumbers Striped Cu-|Screen plants. Spray arsenate lead 2 Ibs. 
4 P $ Squa > C Jus’ i 
To Kill Weeds in Walks.— It is com- ition: Bertie’ [dusts Lim nicotine sulphate, IB. tos. by 
ativelv eas sere > mepdec « aéc ldrated lime, 4 Ibs. calcium arsenate. 
paratively easy to scrape weeds and grass Squash [Senay WW black: Tent te Hand pickling: 
off dirt walks, but where one has a gravel Ses Kine echelon, Dust eolteem Sue 
1g it is ra > iffic ; e se Plant |Black leaf 40—9 to 26 gallons water 
walk it is rather difficult to keep the se ast [eek eal GOS on ts pens woes 
pests out and not keep the gravel stirred ___|sulphate 1 Ib., plus hydrated lime, 16 Ibe. 
. Tr Melon |Trap crop “ot squash. Arsenate of lead 2 
up and disarranged. Therefore, another Worm | Ibs. plus hydrated lime 2 Ibs. to 50 gallons 
4 Pickle water. Collect and destroy all mae | fruit 
method of destroying them should be Worm — Jand pick trap squash buds every 8 or 6 
. . . nae eee \Gays. ee 
sought, and probably nothing is better in ‘Tomatoes — Fics, (Berdesux mixture as repellant, 
. . eetle 
this case than pouring strong salty water  Fomatocs—|Tomato ~ [Avene Tend 9 Ths io 50 gallons water, 
or gasoline on them. Be careful in pour- i ae Zz 
ing them, however, not to get them on "rer yo to 0 ations water: or dust. with nicotine 
" \dus' ! otine sulphate, 12 Ib 
the grass of the lawn or near the shrub- Werte Hams | B sionting Stine Does 
I ory I - - } reve th —, 5] ti a Screen young plants "Destroy wormy fruit.¢ 
ery, ecause wherever lese = solutions Onions Root |One Ib. hard soap dissolved in 1 galion# 
- aggot |bo a F ' ud bol 
touch the roots of grass or plants they Mogg eles ster O08 Pree eee ae 
$ hick d am > th 1 t of 
will kill them. thie ‘stock to 20° gallons of weter. 
- Thrips |Nicotine sulphate % pint, fish oil soap i 
= libs. water 50 gallons. Spray-nozsle; di-{ 
~ Irectea down into tops 
— —Courtesy Louisiana Extension Service. 
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ave You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is Gathered From Many Sections, About Many Happenings 


¥ 
| ‘HEAVY BOLL WEEVIL. DAM. | | 
| EATENS C | 
g AGE THR \Tt | 
FIVE issuing of frequent reports of 
I weevil activity during the period of 
emergence was discontinued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture this year, and all 
of the data have been assembled in one 
report covering the period from March 1 
to June 1. At the 14 points in seven 
Southern States where emergence was 
observed by state or federal workers, 
the average survival in 1929 was cight 
times that of the previous year. But it is 
true that the survival in 1928 was unu- 
sually small, being a little more than one- 
third that of 1927, and slightly less than 
that of 1926. 

From 1925 to 1929, inclusive, there have 
been more where emergence was 
below than above 1 per cent. From 1925 
to 1928, inclusive, there were very rarely 
any localities where emergence above 5 
per cent was noted. 

In 1929, 


cases 


however, six cooperators re- 


port an emergence above 7 per cent in 
their cages. These localities are :-— 
paeraeen, IN. Css ccc ease 19.72 per cent 
Piarence, S.-C. ,cccesviecsics Led0 Per cont 
Yazoo City, MisS.,...0..4: 10.27 per cent 
Raymond, Miss., ........ .9.80 per cent 
A. & M. College, Miss.,... .7.83 per cent 
College Station, Texas.... .7.10 per cent 
Localities from which less than 1 per 


cent but more than one-half of 1 per cent 
was reported were: Tallulah, La., Cleve- 


land, Miss., Baton Rouge, La., and Clem- 
son College, S. C. While Holly Springs, 
Miss., and Auburn, Ala., reported less 


than one-half of 1 per cent Poplarville, 
Miss., and Experiment, Ga., reported no 
emergence. 

In this connection it is well to recall 
the recommendations of the Cotton Coun- 
cil, appointed by the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers. This Cotton 
Council studied the results of boll weevil 
control from a long series of experiments 
conducted under a wide range of condi- 
tions in all parts of the Cotton Belt. They 
finally adopted and endorsed a plan that 


had, when diligently followed, given the 
most universally successful control. The 
Cotton Council stated the plan as fol- 
lows :— 


“For the boll weevil, one pre-square 
poisoning may be applied if it appears 
that there are numerous over-winter- 
ed weevils present. This should be 
given just as squares begin to form. 
Then apply the regular series of 
three or more dust applications of 
calcium arsenate at four- or five-day 
intervals, beginning when an average 
of approximately one-tenth of the 
squares show weevil punctures. Dust- 
‘ing should be continued as needed to 
keep this infestation low until a full 
crop is set and matured beyond the 
probability of further weevil injury.” 

Cc. @; BPDyY, 


Clemson College, S. C. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE MEDI. | 
| TERRANEAN FLY? | 


Re 





HIS new insect pest ‘See atens to me 
come established in the United 
States, Porto Rico, Mexico, and other 
tropical and semi-tropical and even tem- 
perate areas. While there is no need for 
our becoming hysterical over its presence 
in the United States, it is necessary that 
every precaution be taken by state and 
Federal governments and by the people 
everywhere to prevent its spread and if 
possible eradicate it. 
That we may more fully realize the 
dangers that threaten us, we quote from 
Department Bulletin No. 640 of the 


United States Department of Agricul- 


ture: 


“In the Hawaiian Islands, where it 
has caused great damage since 1910, it 
attacks 72 kinds of fruits. A partial list 
of these contains oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, kumquats, tangerines, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots, bananas, 
persimmons, guavas, quinces, papagas, 
pears, plums, grapes, eggplants, toma- 
toes, and even cotton bolls. The horti- 
cultural development of the Hawaiian 
Islands has ‘been almost stopped since 
1910 by the activities of two fruit-fiy 
pests—the Mediterranean fruit fly and 
the melon fly.” 

The Federal government has made 
available $4,250,000 for fighting this one 
insect in the South. In addition there 
are many trained men in every Southern 


State fighting in every way known to 
science. 
Any of our readers wishing to know 


in more detail the truth about the Med- 
iterranean fly should write the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
and ask for copies of PQCA-230-IVar 
Against the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 
and also for Department Bulletin No. 
640, or ask your county agents for copies. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


The full-grown fly is a small yellow 
insect with dark spots, and is about the 
shape and size of the common house fly, 
or somewhat smaller, or 1-5 inch long. 
It runs actively over the surface of the 
fruit and foliage. Its two thin wings 
are not clear, but instead show an irreg- 
ular colored pattern over most of the 
surface. The flies are very difficult to 
find on the trees, but if a suspicious-look- 


ing specimen is caught, then send it to 
your state entomologist or take it to 
your county agent for identification. 


SHORT PEACH CROP, ‘BETTER 
PRICES 


APE ACH crop of 





48,759,000 bushels 

will be harvested this year if the 
June 1 forecast of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is fulfilled. 
The crop will be about 30 per cent 
smaller than the large produced 
in 1928, but will be slightly larger than 
the yield two years ago. California, the 
leading producing 


one 


state, seems likely 
to have the smallest peach crop in ten 
years. Georgia, which ranks next in im- 


portance, promises to have the smallest 
crop since 1920. The drop in May was 
the heaviest ever reported. It is now es- 
timated that only half as many cars will 
be shipped out of this state as were 
moved in 1928. 

Higher average prices can be expected 
for peaches this vear than were paid to 
growers a year ago. Prices paid at the 
farm over the entire country averaged 99 
cents a bushel in 1928, the lowest in at 
least ten years. Rie: average peach crop 
harvested in 1923, 1925, and 1927, was 
46,000,000 bushels, or about 3,000,000 
bushels smaller than is expected this year. 
In these three years of moderate sized 
crops, growers received on the average 


$1.31 a bushel, or 32 per cent more than 
in 1928. 
The following table shows the combin- 


ed production of Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and the average price 
received during the season by Georgia 
growers for a series of years, together 
with the production forecast for 1929 :— 
Price per 


Ga., N. C., and bushel to Ga. 





a crop growers 
| re 11,642,000 bushels $1.01 
eee 9,544,000 bushels 1.40 
SO: dacs da S90, 8,999,000 bushels 80 
. Oe 11,155,000 bushels 1.35 
(er 953,000 bushels 90 
Bee sartasoone 835,000 bushels — ese 

GILBERT GUSLER. 


CAROLINA YOUNG FOLKS ARE 


| 
MAKING NEWS | 


WEN TY- FIV E farm ee ere are 

students in the vocational agricultural 
classes in high schools of North Carolina 
are to be given the “Carolina Farmer” 
degree of the Young Tar Heel Farmers’ 
organization at a meeting to be attended 
by 300 farm | ~~ at State College 
June 28 and 2 These young men have 
been selected am 5,000 students in 119 
high schools. 





II 
Many 4-H Club Girls Enrolled —A 
total of 7,603 club girls are now engaged 
in 4-H club work in South Carolina as 


reported by Mrs. Harriett F. Johnson, 
state girls’ club agent. The enrollment 
includes 3,570 in food clubs, 1,637 in 
clothing clubs, 1,548 in room improve- 
ment clubs, 2,265 in beautification of home 
grounds, and 713 in special poultry 
projects. . 
Ili 


Cotton Clubsters Make Good Prof- 
its—There were 1,052 club boys in the 
4-H cotton clubs of South Carolina in 
1928, and 802 of these completed demon- 
strations showing an average yield of 458 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. The av- 
erage yield for the state is 147 pounds. 
In Anderson County, 326 boys averaged 
610 pounds and made a total profit of 
$31,807.72 

IV 


Future Palmetto Farmers Have 
Camp.—The permanent camp for Fu- 
ture Palmetto Farmers, has just been fin- 
ished in Oconee County, 10 miles from 
Walhalla, on Little River near the Tamas- 
see D. A. R. School, and occupies 50 
acres donated by the Rotary Clubs of 
Oconee County. Four cottages are being 
built to accommodate 35 each. 

Vv 

Prize Winning Club Boys Announc- 
ed.—Thirteen state prize winners for 
club work in 1928 have been announced 
and plans made for the annual banquet 
and awarding’ prizes in Columbia, S. C., 
July 8 The winners and their counties 
are as follows :— 

Cotton Club, Alvin Campbell, 
D. McMillin, Spartanburg. 

Corn Club, Winston Miller, 
Holland, Greenville. 

Pig Club—Breeding class, 


Orangeburg. 


Anderson; C. 
Dillon; John 


Stanmore Blewer, 
Feeding class, Frank Shelly, 


Marion. 

Poultry Club, Howard Crawford, Cherokee; 
Orville White, Oconee. 

Calf Club, Carroll Brannon, Spartanburg; 
J. G. Grant, Jr., Chester. 


Peanut Ciub, 
Orchard Club, 


McDonald, Dillon. 
Pickens. 


Everett 
Clyde Freeman, 
Vi 

Big State Short Course Planned.— 
July 8 to 13 is the time, and Clemson Col- 
lege is the place for the State Short 
Course for 4-H Boys’ Club members, 
when each county doing 4-H club work 
will be entitled to four boys and one lo- 
cal leader on scholarships which provide 
free board and lodging while at Clem- 
son. 3esides these, there will be many 
other clubsters and leaders who may at- 
tend by paying a $5 fee for board and 
lodging. A special feature this year will 


be a course in organized play and recre- 
ation which should prepare men and boys 
for handling play and recreation at -their 
4-H camps. 








NEXT WEEK AND LATER 
Farm Work for July. 
How the Tariff Affects the 
can Farmer: A Remarkable 
by Senator Wm. E. Borah. 
Robins in the Rain—By John W. 
Holland. 
Some Don'ts for July and All 
er Months—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
A Day Off—By Harry Williamson. 
How Do You Work, Walking or 
Riding?—By G. A. Hale. 


Ameri- 
Address 


Oth- 
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Peanut Growers’ Association of 


. 

Eastern North Carolina and Virginia 
plans a reorganization of its 
rules. 


association 
Under the new plan, 
the association will 


under new 


not hold an annual 
pool but will offer 
its services in ware- 


housing and market- 
ing to all growers 
whether members or 





not, but only mem- 
bers will participate 
in the profits The 
association expects to 
receive aid under the new farm relief 
measure. J. Reeves Worsham, of Nor- 
folk, one of the officials, says that the 
association can operate without loss on 


30,000 bags delivered this season. The 
new association will be incorporated un- 
der ordinary corporation law. The old 
association will own $40,000 of Class A 
stock with voting rights in return for its 
warehouses and other property and rights. 
In addition, $10,000 of Class B_ stock 
with a par value of $1 will be issued to 
patrons for distribution of future profits 
on a patronage basis, and lastly there will 
be $25,000 worth of preferred stock with 
a par value of $25 and earning 8 per 
cent interest to be sold to investors. 


II 

Weevil Infestation Heavy.—Weevil 
damage to cotton this summer will de- 
pend largely on rains in July and August 
but a heavy infestation is predicted by 
C. H. Brannon, extension entomologist 
at State College. A high percentage ot 
weevils survived the mild winter, mine 
times more than survived in 1928. Dr. 
R. W. Leiby of the State Department of 
Agriculture says this means that if weath- 
er conditions are favorable, development 
of the insects will be rapid. Plans should 
be made early to fight the pests by dust- 


ing. 
Ill 
From County Agents.—Listen to this 


. 1 * 4 
news told by county agents in short and 
snappy fashion :— 


Avery.—The Avery wool pool was sold for 
40 cents a pound, field run. 
Burke.—Members of the Burke County Poul- 


try Association purchased 500 White Leghorn 
hens and pullets. 
Henderson.—S. O. Gray, of Penrose, say$ 


his hens will pay his taxes thi 





Anson.—Several hundred s’ worth of 
at the last 


farm machinery changed 
farmers’ auction sale. 
Swain.—Fumes from an oil-burning broodet 





caused the death of between 30 and 40 young 
turkeys in the demonstration flock of V. E. 
Dehart. 

McDowell.—A dairy development club has 
been organized to meet each first Monday. 

Transylvania—The main building at the 
regional club camp at Swannsz has beet 
completed and work has been started on the 
lake. 






Jackson.—Three new cream stations have 
been started. 

Madison.—R. W. Shoffner has been assigned 
to the county as assistant agent 
Ashe.—As a result of the recent pool at 
West Jefferson, 40,000 pounds of wool was sold 


for 40 cents a pound. 
Edgecombe.—One car of 142 lambs was ship- 
ped by the sheep breeders’ association. 
Pasquotank.—Vernon James, president of 
the. Weeksville 4-H club, reports a profit 


$192 op one acre of English peas. 
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AUNT HET’S JUNE TALK | 





By ROBERT QUILLEN 
Her lings on helen a Good Mother- 
in-Law 
SAW Aunt Het coming an’ stopped 
at her front gate to wait for her. Ob- 
yiously she had been down town, for 
paper-wrapped bundles protruded from 


the market bas- 
ket on her arm 
and she was 
reading a letter 
as she walked. 
It was a very 
satisfactory let- 
ter, for she was 
smiling in de- 
lighted appre- 
ciation and some 
part of the 
smile remained 
when she look- 
ed up to answer 
my greeting. 
“Tt’s from one 
of your chil- 
dren,” I guessed. 


“No,” she said ; 
‘it’s from 
George. He’s 


the one that 
married my girl 
I reckon I’m a vain old thing, 





Ellen. 
but it does me good to get nice letters 


from son-in-laws an’ daughter-in- 


laws.” 


my 


“Vanity becomes you,” I said. And 
then I added, by way of bait: “Being a 
mother-in-law is a kind of career, isn’t 
it?” 

“It’s an art,” said she. ‘“An’ it consists 
mostly in keepin’ your mouth shut an’ 
failin’ to see a lot o’ things an’ remem- 
berin’ that your children don’t need wet- 
nursin’ no more. 


“I’ve got two married boys an’ two 
married girls, an’ I could o’ had ’em all 
miserable by sympathizin’ when they 
come hintin’ for it, but I let ’em pick 
their own blisters. 

“Take Ellen, for instance. Her George 
makes plenty o’ money, but he’s got his 
old mother to look after an’ two sis- 
ters in school an’ they cost him a right 
smart. 

“Ellen didn’t say nothin’ the first year 

they was married, but she wanted a fur 
coat the second winter an’ they couldn't 
afford it an’ she got to thinkin’ how much 
George spent on his folks. 
“T’m his wife,’ she 
ought to come first. 
scrimp an’ do without so his 
have ever’thing they want.’ 


says to me, ‘an’ 
But I’ve got to 
folks can 


‘‘The sneakin’ scamp,’ I says. ‘Askin’ 
you to marry him an’ never tellin’ you 
about his obligation to his folks. Makin’ 
you think you’d get it all when he was 
already pledged to them.’ 

“‘Oh,’ she says, ‘he didn’t hide nothin’. 
He told me all about them before we 
Was married.’ 

“*You knew he was already pledged 
to support them,’ I says, ’an’ married him 
with that understandin’, knowin’ you 
would have to take what was left after 
he done his duty by them?’ 

E Yes,’ says, 

“‘An’ now,’ I says, ‘you say the wife 
Comes first. It looks kind o’ yellow to 


me—kind o’ like goin’ back on a con- 
tract.’ 


she gettin’ kind o’ red. 


“She pouted at me for a month or so, 
Dut it done her good. I ain’t heard a 
cheep out o’ her since. 


‘Td stand up for my children if they 
Were mistreated, but you can’t side with 
em in ever’ little quarrel like they was 
Six-year-olds. If you do, they get to 
feelin’ sorry for theirselves an’ first thing 
You know a home is busted up.” 


« ’ 
he re an uncommonly good sport,” I 


“Fiddlesticks,” said Aunt Het) “I just 
re that a girl that can’t handle a man 


without her ma’s help ain’t got sense 
enough to handle him when her ma’s dead 


an’ gone an’ betttr lose him now while 
she’s young enough to make her own 


livin’.” 
(Copyright 1929 \by Publishers 


DoyouFinow your 
-funday fchoolfes esson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Last Days of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
I 
Of what two prophets have we learned much 
during the quarter just ending? 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
II 


Syndicate) 








Who was Isaiah? 
The son of Amoz. He resided in Jerusalem 
and came of a family of high position. 
Ill 


When did he prophesy? 

Isaiah, because of his station, was the close 
advisor of four kings. He prophesied during 
the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hez- 
ekiah, 

IV 

What was his end? 

Tradition has it that he met a martyr’s 
death, being sawn asunder at the command 
of King Manasseh, whom he offended by his 
outspoken words. 

Vv 

Who was Jeremiah? 

Jeremiah, the prophet of sorrow, was the 
son of Hilkiah, a priest in direct descent of 
Aaron. He lived in Anathoth, a fortified town 
assigned priests, about three miles northeast 
of Jerusalem. 

VI 

When did he prophesy? 

Jeremiah was born about 646 B. C. He be- 
gan prophesying at the age of 20, and continu- 
ed until his death, not long after 586 B. C. 

Vil 


What was the trend of his prophecies? 

Jeremiah prophesied woe and destruction of 
Jerusalem. He was known as the prophet of 
sorrow. Because of the pessimistic trend of 
his utterances, the word *‘‘jeremiad” came 
into being, meaning a speech of condemnation, 
criticism or of woeful outlook. 

Vill 


What happened to him when Jerusalem fell? 

When Jerusalem fell, Nebuchadnezzar gave 
Jeremiah the choice of going to Babylon or re- 
maining in his own country. The prophet 
chose to remain, 

IX 

What accurred later?- 

When Johanan led the people into Egypt, 
he forced Jeremiah and his friend, Baruch, 
to accompany the caravan. 


x 


What was the end of Jeremiah? 

Two traditions relate the end of Jeremiah. 
One is that he was stoned to death for his 
utterances by the Jews in Egypt. The other 
has it that he escaped to Babylon and died 
there in peace. 
1929, 


(Copyright, by Publishers Syndicate.) 
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tl Food Facts 
HAT 








to eat and what not to eat,” 


“Foods that make you fat and foods 
you thin,” 
for 


“Food for the ath- 
the brain worker,” 
“Health food and 
food for the sick,” 
all have been written 
about and discussed 
by scientists and near 
scientists until the 
public is weary and 
bewildered. The thin 
eat to become fat 
and the fat eat to 


that make 
Iete and food 





DR. REGISTER become thin. There 
are, however, some 
vital facts about food that everyone 


should know—facts that we cannot get 
away from no matter from what angle 
we approach the subject. To satisfy the 
health requirements of the body seven 
vital food materials are needed, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Proteids to produce energy and 
repair tissue. They are found in the 
following foods: beans, peas, cereals 
(grains), beef, chicken, fowls, cheese, 
milk, eggs, fish, shellfish, lamb, pork, 
lean bacon. 

2. Fats to produce energy and reg- 
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WASH DAY ON THE OLD HOME FARM 
By Harry Williamson 
SHORT time ago I was shown _ time to the tune the girls were hum- 
through a modern laundry—a ming. With the fire freshly chunked, 
gigantic plant, doing the work of and the vessels filled with water, | 
thousands of people, and handling would lie on some of the colored 
the washing of an entire city. work clothes that were to be washed 

The manager explained to me the last, and gaze up through the rugged 
intricate workings of all the machin- old trees, where the limbs seemed to 
ery, and pointed out the various steps !S¢ ter upon tier, like ribs in a great 
through which the clothes passed, dirigible, and watch the antics of the 
from the time they entered in their birds that chanced to come that way, 
soiled condition, to the final check- and listen to the druid-like noises 
over, when they were ready to go emanating from the branches. 
out clean and spotless to the satis- Out through an archway of limbs, 
fied customers. could be seen a hotly contested battle 

When we had finished the inspec- between a big hawk and a half dozen 
tion, and the manager had left me, 0isy crows. The drone and chatter 
and gone about his usual business, I Of the myriad summer insects and 
stood for a moment and gazed back birds had an anaesthetic effect that 
over the huge room through which ll but lost me to the realities of the 
we had passed. I watched with in- world. 
terest the whirring machinery, and “Son, fix up the fire,” Mother 
the busy laborers who deftly went would say, in interruption of my 
about their respective tasks. As I dreams. 
stood there, my mind went back to On the turnip-patch fence, and 
our old wash place on the farm. low scrubby bushes around the wash 

Instead of the noisy room, the old _ place, the finished clothes were hung. 
spring place was out there before There in the breeze, like so many 
me. The huge oaks, with their limbs ghosts, they would hang to dry. This 
reaching like giant’s arms, made a _ added another task to my list of du- 
friendly shade in which mother and __ ties, for ever after one occasion when 
the girls did the washing. Out there my dog, Frank, pulled down some of 
a little way was the spring—a bar- the whitest garments, and to my de- 
rel sunk in the sandy clay, at the bot- _light, played with them in the sand, 
tom of which the water slowly seeped it was my job to “mind” the clothes, 
in, fluctuating in quantity as the and see that they were not disturbed 
weather was wet or dry. during the process of drying. 

The big black kettle, standing on The old wash place is gone. The 
its tripod of brickbats, was boiling sand has long since covered the bar- 
away, as the particles of dead tree rel from which we dipped the water, 
limbs—a part of my contribution to and the old oaks had too much good 
the day’s work—were blazing brisk- lumber in them to withstand the needs 
ly. The pungent odor of home- of an industrialized world. Those 
made lye soap drifted out on the who made up our group on such oc- 
summer breeze, giving a pleasing at- Casions are scattered, and some of 
mosphere of cleanliness to the entire them are gone to a final rest. 
surroundings. “Laundry man!” T hear someone 

The rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub of the yelling at my front door now. It’s 
clothes on the washboard rather kept washday in the good vear 1929, 

X ———— =) 
ulate temperature. These are found in covered. The greatest sources of vita- 
butter, cream, and vegetable oils, fish, mins are milk, vegetables, and fruits. 
meat, and poultry, ice cream, sea foods. The discussion of vitamins would require 


3. Carbohydrates to supply the most 
easily available energy, and prevent aci- 
dosis. They are stored up as fats and 
glycogen in the liver and in the muscles 


and are found in biscuits, bread, corn- 
meal, macaroni, rice, tapioca, potatoes, 
beans, asparagus tips, beets, carrots, caul- 
iflower, pumpkin, squash, green corn, 
artichokes, cream of wheat, puffed rice, 
cornflakes, farina. 

4. Mineral salts to provide for the 
growth of all body tissue, blood, bone, 


glands, and new cells. The following 
salts are required for normal growth of 
the body :— 


a. Calcium (lime) is a factor in clotting of 
the blood, without which we would probably 
bleed to death from a small cut. Calcium 
is an important factor in the growth of bones. 
It is found largely in milk, egg yolk, nuts, and 

found in meat, but is found 
vegetables. ' 


also 


legumes; is not 
in all fruits and 
used in the process of growth 
blood. It is found in 
much in lettuce, 
spinach, tur- 


b. Iron is 
and the formation of 
meat, fruits, and vegetables 
dandelions, peanuts, beans, dates, 
nip greens, and whole wheat. 
important in normal thyroid 
gland functioning. A large quantity is found 
in Irish moss from which blanc mange is pre- 
pared, green vegetables, and cod liver oil. 


c. Iodine is 


d. Phosphorus is the mineral that is very 
important in new cell formation and is found 
in cheese, bran, peas, beans, oatmeal, nuts, 
and cocoa. 

e. Chlorine aids the formation of digestive 
juices and is found in almost all foods, but 
more abundantly in salt water fish, milk, 
cheese, potatoes, celery, lettuce, and many of 
the other vegetables. 

f. Magnesium is very useful in the building 
of bones and cartilages of the body, and helps 
to give elasticity to the bones and muscles. 
It is found in nuts, cereals, and vegetables. 


5. Vitamins, which are substances 
very necessary to normal health. Five, 
A, B, C, D, and E, have been discovered 
and there are probably more to be dis- 


is allotted to me 
discuss them more 


much more space than 
here. I expect to 
fully at a later date. 

Water, a most important food 
material. It keeps the blood and diges- 
tive juices to the proper consistency, 
helps to keep the bowels and kidneys ac- 
tive, and helps to dissolve food for the 
action of the digestive juices. 

7. Cellulose, the material that holds 
vegetables and fruits together — the 
woody part. It is practically indigest- 
ible, but gives bulk to our and 
thereby aids digestion and bowel action. 
seven food ele- 
carbohydrates, min- 


food 


So you see we have 
ments, proteids, fats, 
eral salts, vitamins, water, and cellulose. 
In the strict water and cellulose 
are not foods but no diet would be com- 
plete without them. 


sense, 


The art of feeding a family is to com- 
bine properly these seven vital foods in 
the right proportions to promote proper 
growth and good health. 

I have drawn on Dr. Lieb for the scien- 
tific facts contained in this article. Ata 
later date I shall have other articles on 
this most important subject. Please file 
this article away for future reference. 


oo 


| SOYBEAN MEETING IN ON- | 
| TARIO, AUG. 22-24 | 


| — 


HE secretary has just announced that 

the American Soybean Association 
will meet this year in Guelph, Ontario, 
August 22-24. The program will be ready 
soon. Secretary Edmondson writes that 
an interesting tour of that Canadian won- 
derland has been arranged for those who 
attend. Further information may be had 
by inquiring of J. B. Edmondson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Clayton, Ind. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


July Fifth 
ULY fifth is a great day. It is a time 
thought. Little boys, 
whose idea of a sane Fourth is an insane 
one, have bandaged 


of sobering 


hands and _ heads, 
while other little fel- 
lows are in white 
hospital beds, fearful 
of lockjaw. 

Parents are filled 
with anxiety, and ev- 
erybody is “broke,” 
trying to pay for the 
luxury that now goes 
with the Glorious 
Fourth. 


1949 


What about the Fourth of July any- 
way? 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Well, some really great things have 
developed in the world from the armed 
climax of ideas which brought on the 
Revolutionary War. 

Tyrants were running the only profit- 
able business in the world in 1776.  Politi- 
cal bosses were bossing people without 
their consent. Through the idea of divine 
right to rule, they were living off the di- 
vine rights of others. 

Tyrants had ranted almost unmolested 
for centuries, and like all pigs, thought 
that they were entitled to their swill with- 
out returning thanks. 

Tyrants have been on the decrease since 
1776, when “The embattled farmers,” at 
Concord, “fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 


1974 


Democracy is not a perfect thing but 
it is quite free to settle its own rights and 
duties. We who are living today, need to 
remember that these liberties were pur- 
chased at the cost of life and blood. 

Religious freedom is a boon that was 
really settled for us on a certain Fourth 
of July. Mere religious opinion, backed 
by force, is a mischievous thing, but the 
right to have and freely express one’s 
opinion is a sacred thing. 

When it was determined by our fathers 
that, “There should be no establishment 
of religion,” they planned more wisely 
than they knew. 

Church and State are sisters, and equals, 
each with the right to determine her own 
destiny. This seems very clear to us, but 
it was not so clearly seen in 1776, There 
has been a greater advance in religious 
truth since 1776 than in any similar period 
of time, unless it be the time of the 
apostles. 

Universal education became a fixed pol- 
icy in 1776. The idea of general education 
is quite recent in human society, but it 
has proved its wisdom. Slavery can exist 
only where there is ignorance. The train- 
ed mind is the matrix of progress. 


107 


On July Fifth one can but thank AI- 
mighty God for the Providence that seems 
clearly to have been about America from 
the very beginning. Somehow, under the 
Guiding Hand, various races and religions 
have learned how to get on together, with- 
out much bitterness and bigotry. 

Let us pray, that, under obedience to 
God’s love and laws America may rise to 
a better understanding of her destiny, and 
“Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 





| WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A 
| COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


| 





. W. HOLDAWAY, dairy husband- 
man, says: “Many instances like 

the following can be cited from the ‘lists 
of boys who have gone out from the ag- 
ricultural colleges, but this one happens 
te be of particular interest to the Caro- 


linas and Virginia, and indeed to the 
whole South :— 

“In the year 1904 there came to the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute a young 
man from Society Hill, S. C. This young 
man, like many others, had grit enough 
to try to pay part of his expenses by 
working in the dairy department, He 
was quiet, faithful, and painstaking, and 
kept up in his studies by constant appli- 
cation. 

“After four years he graduated with a 
Bachelor of Science degree. He did not 
have the classical brand of the ‘highly 
distinguished,’ but did have the unher- 
alded brand of ‘a man who worked his 
way through.’ 

“Next we hear of him at Cornell Uni- 
versity, studying plant 
he spent two years. 
years, S. 


breeding, where 
Now, aiter a few 
Pressley Coker turns up as 
head plant breeder and manager of one 
of the greatest pedigreed seed firms of 
the South, a worthy successor to his 
uncle, who is known the country over. 

“Now, what does the training of this 
young man mean to the growing of.crops, 
to the vast cotton interests, and to general 
agriculture in the whole South? No one 
can tell. Without the knowledge and in- 
spiration acquired at an agricultural col- 
lege, he could not have seen the  far- 
reaching possibilities of scientific plant 
breeding and seed production. The 
wealth of the country is increased tre- 
mendously by this kind of education.” 


sciatica aaa ee 


| N.C. FARM AND HOME > 
| “WEEK JULY 22-27 


Program For the Homemaker 
Section 


/ NYONE who doubts that homemak- 
4 ing today is a many-sided business 
needs only to attend Farm and Home 
Week at State College to be convinced of 
his error. 

This year saving and spending will oc- 
cupy a place of prominence on the pro- 
gram in home management and house 
furnishings as given by Miss Helen Esta- 
brook, specialist. 

Various ways to economize on cloth- 
ing from making your own hat to repair- 
ing, cleaning, and making clothes at home, 
will be discussed. Miss Willie Hunter, 
clothing specialist, says, “Making your 
own hat and clothes at home is a worth 
while economy only if they avoid a home- 
made look.” 

The program in Foods and Nutrition 
will be based on the health of the home- 
maker. Miss Mary E. Thomas, special- 
ist, will be assisted by Dr. G. M. Cooper 
and Dr. F. R. Taylor of the State Board 
of Health. Miss See Rice, of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tennessee, will emphasize the need of a 
variety of breads in the menu and the 
making of good cake. The “All Purpose 
Meal” which may be used as a luncheon, 
Sunday night supper, afternoon party, 
and a picnic lunch will be demonstrated 
by Mrs. Frances Y. Kline of the Postum 
Company, New York City. 

Planning and _ planting the home 
grounds to give them a home like, invit- 
ing appearance to the tourist will offer a 
new money-making opportunity to the 
rural women, thinks Miss Georgia Piland, 
landscape specialist, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Poultry and gardening have become 
important farm enterprises for the farm 
women and splendid courses will be of- 
fered in these departments. 


Thursday, July 25, is the day for the 
annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Federation of Home Demonstration 
Clubs. Three delegates from each feder- 
ated county will attend the business meet- 
ing at ten o'clock, but a large delegation 
from the various counties will attend the 
general meeting at 11 o’clock which will 
be held in Pullen Hall. 


As a means of showing their approval 
of the emphasis being placed on cotton 
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fhe frend of the Markets 





HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping p 


Chicago:— 


e f 


outs >— 





Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 





Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.0634 $0.0634 $0.07 S co 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt....*3.25 fe) 1.00 1.90 
TOG UTR, CUE Sc. baie srs: Sie 2 ia::0'5. 10.90 10.70 10.15 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cWt......600. 13.56 12.99 13.00 (350 
Pods; FTES: FESS; GOS. 6c <0 vs se 500% oe 50% 28% Pe 
PCRS, ORDA, DE, Moxa s.50 sein sassiewe's 2514 321, Bi} 14 
BULOT, C717 ES, TO s0.65:2.06:5:6 S004 we sie 00% 43 42 3 25Y, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.1834 tei 163 1.11%, 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu.......eccceees 911% 873% 991% 645, 
Oats, NG. 2 WHE, Dic occiseeese cc 425, 463% 694 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.......0- 60s L9.50 21.50 21.50 17.30 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, IB..........+. .1885 1990 2125 1334 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk, No, 1, bbl... 3.00 6.25 i i i 
*Triumphs. tla. No. 1, bbl. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 10.55 DOO, GAGES 5 cannes tuigs seanow@uieee 12Y, 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Eggs, dozen 
Beet cattle, pOUnd .. ...cccssscccccess 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 90@$1.00 
OES: GRE Siecscdiceceiernreaadinese we 76@78 








for wearing apparel, a “Cotton Dress 
Style Revue” will be put on by Miss 
Hunter, specialist, and women from the 
counties studying clothing this year. This 
will be at 12 o’clock and the men will be 
invited to attend. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, ‘president of State 
College, will make the address on “What 
the Master Farm Homemaker Means to 
North Carolina” on Thursday evening 
when recognition will be given five Mas- 
ter Farm Homemakers. 

Dennis G. Brummitt, Attorney-General, 
will be the speaker on Friday, July 26 
at 12 o'clock, when certificates will be 
presented the women having attended the 
Short Course for four years by Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, president of State College. 


Other distinguished speakers will be 
Governor Gardner, Dr. Delia Dixon Car- 
roll, Dr. Hubert Royster of Raleigh, Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor of State College, Mrs. 
Lillian B. Griggs of the State Library 
Commission, Mrs. W. N. Hutt of The 
Progressive Farmer, Miss Ella Agnew of 
the Southern Planter, and others. 

An informal reception will be held on 
the campus on Monday evening in order 
that everyone may get acquainted. There 
will be songs, games, and moving pictures 
on the campus each evening after supper. 
For the afternoons there will be trips to 
the State Captital, Hall of History, mu- 
seum, penitentiary, and state hospital. 
Swimming, seeing the campus, and special 
exhibits will interest those not desiring to 
take these trips. 

MRS. ESTELLE T. SMITH, 


Director in Charge. 





| SEE THIS LIVESTOCK FARM | 
| NEAR WASHINGTON | 





NCLE = Sam’s animal - husbandry 

“proving ground” at Beltsville, Md., 
13 miles from the Nation’s capital, at- 
tracts thousands of visitors every year. 
They come to study the various livestock 
projects under way and to take note of the 
up-to-date methods of livestock produc- 
tion and the practical, labor-saving equip- 
ment being used on the farm. 


For the convenience of its guests, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently published a pocket-size hand- 
book describing the location of the differ- 
ent experiments and projects, buildings, 
flocks,and herds. A brief history of the 
farm informs the visitor that 1,800 acres 
are now devoted to scientific and practi- 
cal research in animal husbandry—the 
breeding, feeding, and management of do- 
mestic farm animals and poultry. 

A copy of the booklet, known as Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 34-M, entitled 
United States Animal Husbandry Exz- 
periment Farm, Beltsville, Maryland, may 
be obtained upon request to the depart- 


ment at Washington, D, C. Every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader who expects to 
visit Washington this year should get a 
copy. 


~ GUARD AGAINST CHILD- | 
HOOD FEARS | 





1 
b yee" following paragraph issued by the 

Nebraska Agricultural College de- 
serves the attention of every farm father 
and mother. Everything that is said in 
the article below is supported by the opin- 
ion of the best experts in the world to- 
day. We quote :— 





“Many fathers and mothers say that 
their children are afraid of the dark, of 
thunderstorms, strangers, doctors, den- 
tists, and many other things. But did they 
ever stop to think why? Fear is a pow- 
erful emotion and has great influence on 
almost everyone. A man who has made 
a special study of fears of children be- 
lieves that people are born with only two 
fears—fear of loud noises and fear of loss 
of support or falling. These are unlearned 
fears. All other fears are learned. Fears, 
learned in early childhood are carried 
over into adult life and many times cause 
trouble and suffering. Fear makes chil- 
dren, and grown-ups as well, timid, wor- 
ried, nervous, untruthful, or deceptive 
To keep fear out of children’s lives guard 
against experiences that may frighten 
them, do not show fear which they may 
imitate, nor injure their minds with ‘po- 
liceman’ stories. It is wiser to teach cat- 
tion than fear, and to cultivate their cour- 
age by showing them why they need not 
fear some things and how to bravely face 
others.” 


Aunt let fays 





By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“There wouldn’t be so much divorein 
if young folks never went in debt for 
no kind o’ vehicle except the kind yom 
push from behind.” 

“Pa talks a lot about his insurance, 


but it’s just because he wants me 
say how much I’d rather have him 


the money.” r 
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‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and ill = 








This our CAROLINAS: VIRGINIA EDITION, coy 
will pa 1any advertisers to use other editior S per 
Co 23 one word each initial, a bbrev iation, 





} 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a b 





Address Classified Advertising pacers, 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


“MISSISSIPPI 

Share Our Comforts and Prosperi 

sippi. heart of the clover, 

bumper crops of almost every 

g lands. Good schools, chur $ 
xcellent place for familie d farmer. I 

H. H. Hansen, Director of Publicity, Macon, 
















NORTH CAROLINA 











For Sale 200 acres timbered land, m 
ai half million feet; $4,000. L 
Mocksville, N. ¢ 

For Sale.—380 acre farm, located on Hig 

10 miles west of Chapel Hill, N. C. 





1 pasture, four water streams 1 
farm bordering on two large streams; 
for any erop grown in Piedmont North 
aul for ittle raising. Plenty of oak and 
Price $6,000 Write S. J. Pickard, 
_ cave Liggett My 
ickar Mebane, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 
































B ins Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
{ a I 
On ount of ill health: will: 
ers, I irms located near C 
Cour Farms 100 to! S 
yaeco, ¢ * , stock A rare opportunity. 
terms. references and particulars. 
Robert ‘ity Ja. 





NOTICE -—-IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 

mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
es unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid 
*” in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


















COLLARDS 


heading, also Collard plants, $1.7 
aid. Cloverdale Farms, Willi:mston, 8. € 











" POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





Potato and Tomato plants: 75c, 1,000. jarber Plant 
) v, Ga, 








Onions: $1, 1,000. _ 
Weaver Plant Company, 


Potatu 
Pleas- 





Mt. 





Onion and Tomato “pl nts $1 
Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000 Clark 
ville, Ga. 











mer Plants,—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pep 
eplant: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid 
2 lant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





1 Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.20, 1,000; 








5,0 . Tomato plants: $1, 1,000; Baltimore, Stone. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Triangle Plant Co., Pem- 
bro! », Ga. 
Bb uy Re liabl - “Sweet an 1 Hot Pepper 
otato plants weading varieties: 500, Tie; 1,000 













nd prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Valdost , Ga, 







leading variet 
T5e, 1,009. Collare $1: 
King Pepper $2: Porto Rico 
Absolutely prompt shipment. 


Ga. 
Onion, Collard ard To- 
, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid 
1,600; expressed Celery: 
100, 40 1,000, $3; pre- 


Courtland, Va. 


Cabbage pl ants for Fall heading, 
- I 


Lege 





inning purposes. 
: $6. 50 Promp yment good 
delivery guar ahs. 1 or money back. Sweet P papa $1.5 
Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va 











Schroer’s Retter Ay iY ts Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper 
and Hot Pepper, als Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50; collect: ‘ 000, Sweet Potato plants; 
Early Triumph, Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
2m Jersey and Jersey preprid: 500 
} $2.50; col 1,000 l 5,900 and 
ver, $1.25 per 1,000 plants and prompt ship- 
Ment guaranteed, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 


POTATOES 


0 Rico Potato plaints, $2.00 per 1,000. Geo. Daw, 
Maxton. N.C 












~ Pot to plants $1.75, 1900, postpaid Eureka Farm, 
Claremont J . 


Rico, $1.50 thousand postpaid Cloverdale 





Sest varieties potato bi nts 
Murray, Catawba, N 





$2, 1000, post} tpaid. O. 












Piesateeerrenn 
Nan Hall Potato $1.50 thousand, prepaid 
M. R. Duke, Dresden 
Porto Rico Potato slips: $1, 1,900; $4, 5,000. Ever 
Erect Nursery Gainesville Ga 
hs t Plent Co., Rockingham, G Nancy Hall and 
Forte Rican Potato plants, $1 per 1,00 
P plants raised from the vine. Porto Rico, 
a4 t isand at bed; $2 prepaid van Il 
Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Har ( 
5 Porto Rico potato plants, inspec ship- 
Ped promptly $1.50 thousand ma isand 
eX] i $6.00 10,000, $11.00, Gainesville 


il Ga 

te Rico, Nancy Hall, Eustern 
riumph, panese Yam, Hait r Ol 
$2.50 per thousand, parcel postpaid Ad- 
Paylor, Maiden, N. C. 








i in- 

per th ua 

iy mx F 
o do bus 1, 

Ga 

G Porto Rico ir 
ace ship into i) 
75e. We trade quality andl s¢ for 
Let us prove it We are reliable ive 


Sooke us up American Plant Cor ur 





___ NURSERY STOCK 
{ Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con 
Ty, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 














Fruit Trees.— Pecan trees, ornamentals. c 
ri Varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
d Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


ota e  lainy what edi itions ‘you wish to. use. 
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Vel et Beans, Soybeans 
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“POULTRY AND ps 









































BABY CHICKS 
We can make immediate shipment of blood tested 
baby chicks. Trail’s End famous 307 egg blood White 
Leghorn chicks. Rocks, Reis and broiler chicks also 
Write for reduced summer prices. Trail’s End Poul 
try Farm, Gordonsville. Va. 











Qu ality Chicks.—Prices reduced. Rocks 10c; Reds 
106c; White Leghorns mixed 8c. All purebred 
stock, bred for high egg production. Ship every Mon- 
day, c.o.d. or check Mail your order today. Meyer- 
hoe ffer H hery, North River, Va. 




















~ Reduced ices—Quality Chicks. Missouri acecred- 
ited Per ghorns 8 3arred Rocks, An- 
onas, $9 S, Crying stons, Wyandottes, 
$10 iss > Catalog free. 
Missouri Mo. 

tlood icks Big, he"! quality, liveable 
hicks th hatch, twice weekly, every week year 
round Rocks, Wyandettes, Orpingtons: $11.50 
100: $55 0. Leghorns: $10.50, 100; $50, 500. Heavy 
mixed $10.50. 100; $50, 500 Del guaranteed. 


Postage prepaid. FPullets, all ages 
arms, Columbia. S. ¢ 





Capital 














Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $ red, 
White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyxundottes, Buff Or 








pingtons, $12 Heavy breeds assorted. $10 White 
Leghorns, Brown Lezhorns, Anconas, $9.50 Shipments 
now Prepaid, liv delivery uaraunieed, Woodlawn 


liateheries, Box P, Atlanta, G: 





CORNISH 
Dark Cornish eggs for sule, h:lf price 
son: from three grand pens: one pen from importe 


balance sea 


















stock winners m Square Garden. 
A.J N. 
ae __ GAMES an 
For Sale Pit Game J L. Hunt, Kittrell, N > 
LEGHORNS 





ain White Leg- 
Write today 
End Poultry Farm, 


End 30 
he 





kere 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Fine months’ cockereis, $2.00 “Park’s Strai 
pedigreed Regist ered Permit No. 29—C-230 
EK. Niche neville, Cc 





direct from Holterman, both 
s for sale, half price bal 
2 season Offer bargains in male birds, A. J. Chee 






‘TURKEYS | 


Bronze tur_ey ¢ 2 er 100 Il. Aygarn, Back- 


TWO GR MORE BREFDS 
For Sale—Ancona and Rhode Island Red cockerels 
hip C. O. D., $1.50. D. M. Tyner, Gulf, N. ¢ 








Ive 
LLLLL LILLIE LD LDL OG 


LIVESTOCK 


OO eee y ne 


BERKSHIRES 


purebred Rerkshire pigs va weeks old, ten dollars. 
W. T. Mos Youngsville, N 


PtP 








DUROC- JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc pigs: guaranteed DeVane Murphy, 
Atkinson N Cc 


Must dispose of Duroc pigs and sows; excellent stock 











Chatmoss Pla tation, Axter Va 
: Durocs The money ort P sows, boars 
priced t 1 or uaral l Curle 
Neck I" Ricl r 
POLAND-CHINAS 
in l gilts MeMahan Bros., Sevier- 
Nevistered, bi boned, prolific, Poland China pigs. 
P. V. Parke \ ew N. ¢ 
( M T ) pics 
$ imr P g , } 
Cy Va 
Pigs Pi Pics Fine glossy fellows; carefully 
selected registered in  buyer’s name, Valley View 
Stock F Hor e, Te 














3 Mixed 





TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 









OUR SEE r PRICES ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—A!! from pure 


flocks. We guarantee FULL COUNT and 100% live ce 


door Ser just $1.00 with your order and will ship 

(Catalogue Free) 25 50 100 500 
White Leghorns . a ee $2.50 $4.50 §$ 8.00 $37.50 
tarred Rocks and 8S. C. R. I. Recis ; 3.00 5.50 10.00 17.50 
1ite Wyancdottes. . , 0 6.50 12.00 57.50 
i 1 “0 - 50 8.00 37.50 

sats oa 250 7 

Dept. (00, FROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





Chix from Large Breeders 
Ferris Strain White 
Everlay Brown Leghorns 
Basom’s Barred Rocks 
B . 








JUNIATA POU LTRY FARM 
Box U, Richfield, Pa 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells a al! about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE Set 


‘HENS “AND MALES 
Now al oaree 









tal 1 -0. 
. 930 on Grand Rapids. Michigan 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE "wit"sxecis” 


is and heifers for sale Our herd trictly dual 
being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 

















HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


Cow Holsteins are large and hardy, yield the 







, 
The Farmer’s 
quantities of cheap roughages, and produce big, strong calves which are 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF ATEINGA 
30 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Iliinois 





most milk and butterfat, consume great 





Extension Service 















of tested dams. Reasonable prices Gayo 
Horn Lake, Miss. 
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____ SC GUERNSEYS 


Choice 








srothers 

i ewes 

< pur 

slut, 

t sHent 

Regis te od SI Juro 

Hogs fr¢ iz licks, 
Evin n, Va 

















as the di 





Coonhound pups. $14 





Tennessee 











Shepherds, © Pox Clover 
Kincaid, Kans 
Rat rs, Fox Terriers. Lists L¢ Pete Slate 
Rox P, », 
les $5; males T Tyltor 
I n yuppies, heap Satisfac 
tion guaranteed Clayton Pace, Hendersonville, N. 
dnt i~ aa Pm 
SSS SROSRSS 
Classified ony carry the same jee 4 to the buy 





He advertisements a Seam 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
f Italian Bees: in t 
Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 





hives 


Webb 











and cheapest Bee Hives Send for Y 
2 The Stover Aplaries, Tibbee St ition Mises 


CORN HARVESTER 








Ri n’s Corn IHlarvester, poor n’s p 
$25 with bundle tvi edaneaest ea s 
x 1 


ing pictures of harvester Process Co., Salin Kans 


FARM MACHINERY 





Combined Gin Saw Filing and M 
for let or exchange, Cyrus Carter, Va 
New Comb Honey; write for low prices J. O.' Hall 


man, Nahunta, G 


vus honey 


Rout! eaineon: Hlelena, Georgia 





per 10 pounds f. o 


Pure strained Hones 69 pound can $7: twelve 


poun't pails $8: freight paid Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, 





Ashevill N i 
Comb Honeys Guar ad best quality: fancy white 
Ten pound $2.25, postr Write for prices on larser 
cunntities J. O. Hollman, Nahunta, Ga 
Delicious white clover (95%) Honey, freshly Ktra 
ci 1.10 per 10-pound pail: two 5 lion cans, $1 
Ww 2 


hoth prices f.o.b B. Pattison, Hamburg 


_____ KODAK FINISHING _ 
Roils Developed Free Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co 
Prawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 








Any size film developed, six glossy prints, 25 v 
Beautiful folder free. Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, Wat 
foo, Towa 





Roll Films ve le Free.—Prints 7” ; 
Prot npt ser ive Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


tingham, Ala 





E Se! 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it Write us for literature American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn 
Es PATENTS 
Patents Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Ca 
linean) z 


tegistered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bl 
Washington, D. C Iionorable methods. 

Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book 
“Tlow to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form No charge for information on how to pr e 








Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
Security Bank Building . ing DG; 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Jaarn at Heme or School Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

on credit Positions guaranteed Edwards College 


High Point, N. ¢ 

Men and Young Men—Learn the barber trace Big 
pay South’s hest college Commission while learning 
Catalog free. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


TOBACCO 











(Guaranteed atlomesp un Tobacco Chewing, 1 3 
$1.50 10 $2°5 0 Smoki 10 $1.75 Pipe free. 
Pay postman. U nite d Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 

Natural Leaf Tobacco. Guaranteed,—Chewin > Ibs 


$1.; 12 Ibs. $2.; Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50; pipe free 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 





~~ WANT TO BUY 


Boxwood, large, dwarf. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 
ginia. 





Vi 
Turn your surplus products into cash A classified 
ad run a few times An this edition will turn the trick. 








HELP OR SITUATION. WANTED 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
i in these columns. 


Men Wanted. We pay your railroad fare to Na 




















ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
( and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you ig small No negroes taken. For free booklet 


write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 





AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga 












ergreens, Roots, Herbs. 
New Haven, Conn. 


day gathering 


” Bonte anical 65 








We start you without » dollar Soa Extrac Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods Experience unnecessary Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 








Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfuliy profitably. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. R. B., St. Louis. Mo 

Agents New Shirt Proposition—No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples free, 
Madison Industries, 569 Broadway, New Yor 

‘Agents.—Silk hose free for introducing Betterknit 
Guaranteed Hosiery $300 month. Write quick for 
samples, State size hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery 
Co., Silk 3637, Greenfield, Ohio. 





POST 
Toasties 


COMPLIMENTS DANGEROUS 


“Hush, 


FAULT OF THE TIMES 
Customer—“That watcn y 
other day does not keep g¢ 
“It isn’t the fault of 
n't you heard people say that 
bad just now?” 


THE DETAINING KIND | 

“What makes you think Bob won't be out of | 

the hospit al for a long time? Did you see his | 
doctor? 

“No, I saw his nurse.” 





a oN Sas Gio a ™ eit COULD HAVE SAVED HIM 
Mrs. Clancy—‘‘Yes, I knew yer furrst hus- 
B band well, an’ a foine man he was. He died 
. OSS OVENS end OIL-AIR STOVES have popularized good, | too soon.” : 
6 POINTS OF cld-fashioned, home baking in hundreds of thousands of Ameri- rig Hogan ‘So me second husband kapes 
* ‘ t + 
guecnieniry can households. a, 
Full tin lined W- In the beautiful, new BOSS stoves you get the latest style and SIMPLE REMEDY sa 
eee Oo riod celor combinations without sacrificing the important advantages “How do you get rid of these cooties? ; 
ted throughout’ wit! cf safety and fuel economy! The famous Oi!-Air Burner, by focus- isi hat s a. _— a bath in mag oe = 
ashe tos linin P ‘ . * . down 1n alcohol, 1€ cooties get drunk anc 
i | > he k vessel, pa Senne 23 
er pg ae y Mecca bile big, mene, Lae Selene cian a | kill each other throwing’ rocks. College 
8! oot! ! cooks quickly, cleanly and saves oil. Sootor 
( i le seamed BOSS OIL-AIR STOVES are made in 2, 3, 4and 5 burner sizes, 
including ranges with buili-in ovens. Beautifully finished in “old | 





st 
is 
» 
STICKING TO THE FACTS 
| “4 7 oth aches adfully! lon’ 
Guaranteed to Bake ivory” enamel. Equipped with casters under feet and other ex- | aye ri. igpatstns - - ugar st t a ’ 
Satis f actorily on «: : | see why we can’t be born without teeth. 
Any Good Oil, Gas cusive advantages. ee “TI think, my dear, that if you will look up 
(7 or Gasoline Stove Department, furniture and hzrdware stores sell BOSS OVENS | some authority on that point you will find 
ee o ae and OIL-AIR STOVES. Ask for them by name. Insist upon the | that most of us are.” 
The Huenefeld Company, . . . ‘ 
Cincinnati, Ohio BOSS trademark. It is backed by our manufacturing skill and ex- 





DIETS DIDN’T INTEREST HIM 


RAIS. OF BEREOGE VOR. of De aler-seitt upon request. Use the coupon. The doctor had just been visiting an Irish 
patient, and as, the man’s wife was showing 

THE HUENEFELD COMPANY him out he said to her, “Your husband’s not 
56 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio | so well today, Mrs. Maloney. Is he sticking 
to the simple diet I prescribed?” 

“He is not, sorr,”’ came the reply. “He says 
he'll not be after starvin’ himself to death 
just for the sake of livin’ a few years longer.”’ 

Epworth Herald. 


| Please send BOSS Rooklet perience of over half a century. Booklet and name of nearest 








SHE DOESN’T KNOW YET 

A mother was awakened one morning by 
her four-year-old daughter who kept calling 
insistently, ‘““Mommie! Mommie!” 

“What is it dear?’ she asked. 

“Mommie, I got to know something.” 

“Go to sleep,” said her mother. “It’s much 
too early to wake up.” 


Progressive Farmer lige ¥ “But ‘mommie,” persisted her daughter, “I 


must know. 


Ads are RELIABLE | Well” she said at last, “what mast you | 


‘Mommie, I must know how does a snake 
sit down?” 














WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or 
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and will report i By i 2 ALrEeyY Copyright, 1929, by 


us within thirts y om. dat rder, - 

will refund cost price f article purchased u« ttuns 4 Bell Syndicate, Ine. | 
Wolotead an ueltente ot sid on any one 3 | AS Without Poison —— 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu oo 

Jent misrepresentations in our advertising - A New Exterminator that 

mns. We cannot t OX trifling cis; 8 2 . . 
cel A rege Madi dagen homoge Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, DAT Fook NIGGUH ToTIN 


trons, howe or does s guarar r 7 
i ala cniertiataa of real estate ) Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks CAWN L ICKUH ON ONE 
cause buyers should person: K-R-Ocan be used about the home.barn or poultry 


investigate land before pur- yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly | _ HIP EN A GUN ON 


chasing poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 


. )GRESSIVE mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under TOTHER, oo Hun! 


the Connable process which insures maximum 


‘ety * FARMER strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas | ONDERTAKER DONE GOT 


State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
‘ 
coocce5 | SOld on a Money-Back Guarantee. DE WATER HoT FUH 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 7 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times DAT Boy a ’ 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply | — 
teccrcoooooee | YOu. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


as foreman or active worker 
A JOB on a gocd farm can be found =) (=) 
: by running a small classified Q 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 


party for the coming year. Kl LLS- RATS-ON LY 


or LLLP LOLOL ELL OOLS 









































We Want a Man Remove Soft Swellings 


of Good Reputation G A withAbsorbine. Itis remarkably 
in Your Countv Yo effective but does not blister nor 


remove the hz air. You e an meek 


Many of our representatives are buying the horse atthe same time. 50 
automobiles, homes, radios, etc., with the at druggists. or postp 7 


Write for horse book 4-B free. 





money they make by selling ue their spare 
time. The business is easy, digni- 
fied and profitable. We furnish ¥ A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 


complete outfit absolutely Free. ing on both hind ters. Cre bottle 
ee . Absorbine cleaned the u off. Horse now 





going sound and weil” 


UNIVERSAI ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


MONUMENT co. i = INE Ss OR =] INE | Dat ’ar chu'ch supper, hit wa'n't n 


TRADE oO Al Seca give all dey could en didn’ 
Dept. D-1, Atlanta, Ga. YOUNG, inc. 384 Lyman St. Springfield, MassB | pod yothin’ to buy it back wid!! 














